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BOOKLETS 


TO HELP YOU IN YOUR WORK 


PLANNING FACILITIES 
A complete guide for the planning of modern facilities for 
athletics. recreation, physical and health education. Includes 
indoor and outdoor facilities, swimming pools, stadia and 
field houses, 


127 pages Price $1.50 


FLOODLIGHTING 
Contains NEMA standard floodlight layouts for popular ath- 
letie and recreation activities. Complete with diagrams that 
show number and type of floodlights needed. location, num- 
ber and height of poles. 


38 pages Price $ .25 


RECREATION FOR COMMUNITY LIVING 
A comprehensive report of the National Conferenee held to 
establish guiding principles for every phase of total commu- 
nity recreation. Outlines principles, practices and policies 
for any one to follow, 


167 pages : Price $1.25 
GRADUATE STUDY 


Another valuable report this by the National Conference 
on Graduate Study in health, physical education and reerea- 
tion. To improve graduate study and preparation in’ these 
three fields, 


Price $1.00 


UNDERGRADUATE PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION 


A booklet containing recommendations of the National Con- 
ference to improve undergraduate preparation in health edu- 
cation, physical education and recreation, 


40 pages ey Price $1.00 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR CHILDREN 


Points up the need for physical activity for children of ele- 
mentary school age. Offers a well-rounded program and a 
therough guide to planning phy-sieal education programs for 
children of 5 to 13 years of age. 


Price $ .50 


Write today for your copies of these important and valuable booklets. 
The Athletic Institute, 209 S. State Street, Chicago 4, Illinois. 


ATHLETICS, RECREATION AND, PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


identities its members! 
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MOORE GYM SUITS 


When girls don Moore Gym Suits, they join in the pleasantest 
kind of companionship. This discovery is made every day 
by new schools as they become acquainted with Moore 


Gym Suits for the first time. 


The gay, friendly colors, the hearty Sanforized fabrics, the 


attractive good looks of Moore Gym Suits all combine to 


produce keen enjoyment among girls who like to be 


well dressed. 


For more than 40 years, Moore has made girls’ gym suits 


by one principle—to offer the best possible value at the 
most recsonable price. Today our old friends say they find 


Moore Gym Suits more beautiful, more enjoyable than ever. 


Why not try them for your classes? Examine a sample 
today and make friends with a suit you'll depend 


on for four good years! 


At left, A40-66, trim one-piece suit with its own attached 
innerbrief. In Daffodil, Swing Blue, Tropic Green, 
Sea Foam, Rio Red and White. Only one of many suits 
illustrated in the latest color booklet, yours free on request. 


E.R.MOORE Co. 


932 Dakin Street, Chicago 13, fil. 
GRaceland 7-3600 


25-34 Jackson Ave., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
RAvenswood 9-7155 


1908 Beverly Blvd., Los Angeles 57, Calif. 
DUnkirk 7-3205 
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ALL STUDENT BODY 
Stars With 


Everybody 
gets into the 
game! Only 

Table Tennis 
develops so 
many top- 
notch players 
in a competi- 


tive sport. 


Mae Clouther, 
3-time U. S. 
Doubles Cham- 
pion, uses 
Harvard 
equipment 
exclusively. 


HARVARD 

TABLE TENNIS 
EQUIPMENT, 

made by the world’s 
largest table tennis 
manufacturer, gives 
you the equipment of 
champions, extra skill, 
thrills for all. 


SEND COUPON 
TODAY FOR FREE 


TENNIS 

TABLE 

ARVARD 
JURNAMENT CHAR 


able Tennis Co- 


Horverd T Boston, 


60 State St 
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November 8-14 
American Education Week. 

November 13-20 
36th Annual Conference of the American 
Occupational Therapy Association, Hous- 
ton, Tex. 

November 15-18 
National Conference on Driver Education, 
NEA Commission on Safety Education, 
East Lansing, Mich. 

December 28-30 
Annual Convention, Speech Association 
of America, NEA, New York City. 


1954 

February 11-13 
Annual Meeting, American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education, Chicago. 


February 11-13 
Annual Meeting of the Department of 
Elementary-School Principals, NEA, Chi- 
cago. 

February 13-18 
National Convention of the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators, NEA, 
Atlantic City. 

February 20-24 
38th Annual Convention of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals, NEA, Milwaukee. 

February 24-26 
Southern District Convention, Biloxi, Miss. 

March 31-April 2 


Midwest District Convention, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


March 31-April 3 
Southwest District Convention, Tucson, 
Ariz. 

April 3-10 
Northwest District Convention, Eugene, 
Ore. 

April 7-10 
Central 
Nebr. 

April 11-16 
Ist International Congress on Essentials 
of Physical Education for Youth, Con- 
necticut Valley Colleges. 

April 18-23 
Joint National AAHPER and Eastern Dis- 
trict Convention, New York City. 

May 5-8 
4th National Conference on Health in 
Colleges, New York City. 


District Convention, Lincoln, 


hetter FIT makes better SWIMMERS 


Plenty of give and take for active swim- 
mers in these fine suits... keep their form 
fitting comfort in and out of the pool. 


OCEAN POOL SWIM SUITS 

JERSEY KNIT SUITS 
KNIT OF FINE TWO PLY COMBED YARN 
Fast Vat Dyes in Copen e Royal e Scarlet e Green 
Standard Form Fitting Model SIZES: 22-46 
#147 Skirtiess, $21 dz. e #1497 Front Skirt, $30 dz. 
Halter Tie Straos, Uplift Model SIZES: 32-42 
2140 Skirtless, $30 dz. e #1450 Front Skirt, $36 dz. 

RIBBED KNIT SUITS 

FINE QUALITY YARN, SIZES: 24-42 
230 Skirtless, $16.50 doz. 
COPEN e ROYAL e SCARLET 

220 $13.50 dz. OXFORD GREY 
SEND FOR CATALOG B of complete SWIM line 


CEAN POOL SUPPLY CO. 


866 SIXTH AVE. NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
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“A FLOOR THAT | KNOW | CAN 
STOP ON IS LIKE STARTING 
THE GAME WITH 10 POINTS” 


Now is the time to start planning for conditioning 
or refinishing your gym during Thanksgiving or 
Christmas Holidays. Your nearby Hillyard Main- 
taineer is a floor expert. His services are free—Call 
on him today or write for the address of the Main- 
taineer nearest you. 


The Hillyard 
Maintaineer is on 
your staff not your 
payroll 


A Hillyard-finished gym floor gives every 
player a starting break. Hillyard non-skid, 
no-glare finishes are made expressly for 
gym floors. They assure a safe smooth 
playing surface which pays off in better 
ball control. Avoids hazardous falls and 
injuries that sideline your players. 
Don’t let a slippery floor penalize your team. Safe- 
treat it with Hillyard gym finish that passes slip- 
resistant tests 68% above minimum U/L require- 
ments. The finish now in use on 15,000 of the 
nation’s finest gym floors. 


COACHES! MAIL THIS COUPON 


Hillyard Chemical Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 


Please send my copy of Hillyard’s “Basketball Book for 
Scouting and Scoring.” (Free to Coaches and Superin- 
tendents.) 


St. Joseph, Mo. 
U.S.A. 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 
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JUST OFF 
THE PRESS 


Snyder 
and 


Scott's 


PROFESSIONAL 
PREPARATION IN 
HEALTH, PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION, AND 
RECREATION 


By RAyMonp A. SNypeEr, Univer- 
sity of California; and Harry A. 
Scott, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. McGraw-Hill 
Series in Health Education, 
Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion. 421 pages, $5.50. 


Here is the only complete text 
published on the subject in the 
past 18 years. “The work has a 
dual purpose: to help students 
improve their understanding of 
the whole field of teacher edu- 
cation; and to apply modern 


principles and practices of 
teacher education to the under- 
graduate, graduate, and inserv- 
ice preparation of specialists in 
the fields of health education, 
physical education, and recrea- 
tion. ‘The education of teach- 
ers and leaders in this field is 
not considered apart from the 
preparation of personnel for 
service in other areas of edu- 
cation. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO. Inc. 


330 West 42nd St., N. Y. 36, N. Y. 


bout the 
AUTHORS | 


J. Holley Ashcraft is Assistant Supervisor 


of Physical Education, Public Schools, 715 
Locust Ave., Long Beach, Calif. 


Leo Berner and Arthur Tauber are with 
the Veterans Hospital in Bronx, N.Y. 
Mr. Berner is Chief of Corrective Therapy; 
and Mr. Tauber, Supervisor of Corrective 
Therapy. Mr. Berner is Past-President of 
the Association for Physical and Mental 
Rehabilitation. 


Sara A. Bruce, divector of health and_ rec 
reation of the Washington, D. C., YWCA, 
is Vice-President in Recreation of the D. C. 
AHPER. 


Martha A. Assistant Director of 
School-Community Relations, Board of Edu- 
cation, Parkway at 2Ist St., Philadelphia 
8. She is a former chairman of NSGWS. 


Gable is 


June Hackett is instructor of Women’s 
Physical Education at Ohio State Univer 
sity, Columbus. 


Dr. Elizabeth R. Hayes, chairman of 
AAHPER’s National Section on the Dance, 
is Associate Professor at University of Utah, 
Salt Lake City 1. 

Dr. Otto Hughes, who is Chairman of the 
Activities Committee of the North Central 
Association of Colleges and 
Schools, is Principal of the 
School, Indiana University, 


Secondary 
University 
Bloomington. 


Richard B. Jansen, 4 FE. 205 St., Shanks 
Village, Orangeburg, N. Y., is former Di- 
rector of Recreation at Seton Hospital, New 
York City. He is at present working on 
his doctorate. 


Dr, Clyde Knapp and Harry A. Combes 
are with the University of Illinois, Urbana. 
Dr. Knapp, associate professor of educa- 
tion, has coached high-school teams and 
supervised elementary-school physical edu 
cation. Mr. Combes has been Basketball 
Coach at the University for six vears. 


Zollie Maynard, consultant in health, phy 
sical education, and recreation with the 
Florida State Department of Education, 
‘Tallahassee, is a member of the ANHPER 
Legislative Committee and Vice-President 
for Physical Education of the Southern 
District. 


Dr. J. Keogh Rash, associate professor, is 
Chairman of the Dept. of Health and 
Safety at Indiana University, Bloomington. 


Grace L. Ryan and Leon A. McDermott 
teach at the Central Michigan College of 
Education, Mt. Pleasant. Mr. McDermott 
is Assistant Professor of Physics and Chem 
istrv; and Miss Ryan, Professor of Physi 
cal and Health Education. 


NOVEMBER, 1953, 


THE 


Nominations for 
AAHPER Officers and 
Award Winners—1954 


Remember! It is your privilege to 
nominate candidates for AAHPER's 
President-elect and three  Vice-Presi- 
dents-elect, and for the Gulick, Ander 
son, and Honor Awards. 

(See October JouRNAL, pp. 22-23, and 
correction in this issue, p. 6.) 


Note These Dates 
President-elect 1 
Vice-Presidents-elect’ ......January 15 
Gulick Award .............. ..December 15 
Anderson Award December 15 
Honor Award ......... 15 


Convention 


Manager 


Is Yours in the Bag? 


We mean, of course, your hotel 
reservation for AAHPER’s Na- 
tional Convention, You want to 
send yours early to be sure of 
good accommodations at the 
Hotel Statler, New York, fo 
April 18-23. 


Address your letter to: 


Dr. Nelson S. Walke 

AAHPER Convention Manager 
Brook'yn College 

Brooklyn 10, N. Y. 


Be a Patron of AAHPER’s 
First International Congress 

Any donation (from $1.00 up) 
will be welcome toward the or- 
ganization of the first Interna- 
tional Congress on Physical Edu- 
cation to be held in the U.S.A. 
The Congress (see page 31) will 
be at the Connecticut Valley 
Colleges, April 11-16, just before 
the AAHPER Convention. All 
donors—individuals or groups— 
will be listed as patrons in the 
program of the Congress. Dona- 
tions should be sent to Dorothy 
S. Ainsworth, Smith College, 
Northampton, Massachusetts. 
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Associate Editors 


Jackson M. Anderson 
Edith M. Ball 
Margaret Bourne 
Marian R. Broer 
Rosalind Cassidy 

Helen Coops 
Arthur S. Daniels 
Lula P. Dilworth 

Al Duer 

Geraid B. Fitzgerald 

Elien Fraser 

George Hielte 

Howard A. Hobson 

Howard S. Hoyman 
Edward B. Johns 

Bill Johnson 
Edwina jones 
Louis F. Keller 
Ellen Kelly 
Kenneth D. Miller 
Jennelle V. Moorhead 
B. E. Phillips 
Kenneth V. Pike 
Marion E. Purbeck 
Gerald Quirk 
William H. Rodiek 
Mabel E. Rugen 
Perry Sandell 
M. Gladys Scott 
C. Morley Sellery 
Julian Smith 
Louise Smith 
W. K. Streit 
Ned L. Warren 
Allen Ericson Weatherford 
Sterling S. Winans 


National Staff 


Cari A. Troester, jr. 
Executive Secretary 
George F. Anderson 
Asst. Executive Secretary 
Elizabeth S. Ave 
Consultant in Health Education 
Rachel E. Bryant 
Consultant in Physical Education 
and Women's Athietics 
}. Bertram Kessel 


Consultant in Recreation and 
Outdoor Education 


Board of Directors 


President 
Clifford Lee Brownell, Columbia 
University, New York City 


President-elect 
Ruth Abernathy, ot 
California, Los Angeles 24, Calif 


Past- 
Bernice Moss, University of Utah, 
Salt City, Utah 


Vice-President, Health Education 
Fred V. Hein, AMA, N. 
Dearborn, Chicago, hi 


Vice-President, Physical Education 
Ray O. Duncan, West Virginia 
University, Morgantown, W. Va 


Vice-President, Recreation 
Ben W. Milles, University of Cai- 
ifornia, Los Angeles 24, Calif. 


District Representatives 
Central: M. Gladys Scott 
Eastern: William L. Hugnes 
Midwest: Anne Finiavsor 
Northwest; Paul R. Washke 
Southern: Thomas E. Mc 
Southwest: Luell Weed Guthrie 


EDITORIAL STAFF 
Ella H. Wright 


Editor 
Kiyoko A. Wittenburg NOVEMBER 1953 


Assistant Editor 
Elsie J. O'Hagan 
Circulation Manager 
George F. Anderson 
Assistant Executive Secretary 
in charge of Advertising 


In This Issue 


e The young chefs on our 
cover are learning how much 
fun cooking can be. They are Vol. 24, No. 9 

enrolled in the Florida Pub- 

lic School Summer Enrich- 

ment Program. See p. 8 for 

a description of this unusual Health Education 
state program. 


a Department of the NEA 


Health Education and the Physical Sciences 


e We owe it to our profes- Grace L. Ryan and Leon A, McDermott 10 


sion to solve the current teach- Planning the Health Education Unit ........ J. Keogh Rash 29 
er shortage. See pages 23 and 
52. Physical Education 


Elementary Interscholastic Basketball—Does This 
Produce Superior High-School Players? 
Clyde Knapp and Harry A, Combes 12 


e A special article by the 
Association for Physical and 
Mental Rehabilitation ap- 


TV in Physical Education Martha A. Gable 16 
pears in our center spread. 
[gees A Sane Competitive Program for Junior High School 
e Solicitation of athletes has J. Holley Ashcraft 20 


been surveyed by the North 

Central Association of Col- 

leges and Secondary Schools. Recruitment of Athletes—Report of a Survey 

‘indi flughes 25 

Findings are reported on Ouo Hughes 

pages 25-27 Physical Education in Medical Practice............ Leo Berner 
yer and Arthur Tauber, in collaboration with John E, Davis 32 


I's Up to Us to Solve Our Teacher Shortage 
June Hackett 23 


e Basketball is the topic of 
an article on elementary in- Reereation and Outdoor Education 
terscholastics (p. 12), and a 
sane competitive program for 
junior high boys is described 
on p. 20. 


Florida’s Summer Program—Choice of 125,000 
The YWCA in the Nation’s Capital ............... Sara A. Bruce 14 
Recreation Helps Tuberculous Children 
Richard B. Jansen 18 


e A second article on tele- 
vision deals with physical edu- 
cation (p. 16). “Television General Interest 


in’ Health Education” ap- The Case of the Vanishing Dance Books 
peared last March. Elizabeth R. Hayes 22 
‘ A! ‘irst— i y “ss 
e AAHPER section officers Another AAHI ER First—International Congre on 
listed on pages 57-62 57 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Send your + 
new address at least 5 weeks before Features 


the date of the issue with which it ts 
to take effect Address 


Circulation Dept., AAHPER Coming Events, p 2—About the Authors, p 4—Editor’s Mail, 
St., N.W 


fa 16th St.. N.W., p 6—Meet the Majors, p 36—Products Preview, p 38—New 
ashington 6, D.C. 
Send old address with the new. en- Books in Brief, p 40—Spotlight on the Dance, p 44— 


closing if possible your address label 
The Post Office will not forward copies 
unless you provide extra postage 
Magazines will not be delivered to 
your former address once the Post 
office has been notified of your address 
change Duplicate copies cannot be 
seni 


Recreational Therapy. p 46—How We Do It, p 48—Sports 
for Girls and Women, p 50—Coast to Coast, p 52—Audio- 
Visual Materials, p 56—Your District Reporter, p 62— Adver- 
tisers in This Issue, p 64. 


The —— of the American Association tor Health, Physical Education, and Recreation published r hly, September June inclusive, by 
tne Am 1 As ciatior for Heaitn, Physical Eaucatior and Recreation, 120) ' > Nw Washington 6. D. « Ent tered as second 
ca matt r PLR at the Post Office, Washington, D. C., under the Act of Marct Additiora) 


entry at Ba 


authors are not nece arily those f the — jatior Subscription prices: $2 of 
membership rs 


start only in Jar Apr receive 


tne Journal. ( fessional membershit $3 subser n), $10 (for 
students, $5). n bership must a faculty member whi 4 \HP ER member Regular rates apply for libraries 
and institutions for Journal; $10 for n P Research Quarterly) A g rates on reque Single Dies of the Journal 60c; 
of the Quarterty, 4 Tne American Association for Health, Physical Educatior i Recreation. founded in 188 is @ non-profit organi 
zation ana is @ Depariment of tne Mea p Education Association. Articles may be ijpmitted as a nt ition to the profession. No re- 
muneration can be made. The ts of previous issues of the Journal can be found by cons ng Education Index. Copyright, 1953, by 


the American Association for Heal th ” Physical Education, and Recreation, National Education Associatior 1 léth St... NW... Washington 6, D.C 
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Order these great 
“how to” illustrated 

books for your athletes 
and get your copy FREE! 


The BARNES Techniques Illustrated books 
have been prepared specially for coaches 
and recreation directors. As teaching aids 
for athletes in every stage of development, 
as textbooks, and in introductory courses, 
THEY ARE UNRIVALLED! Each volume 
is written by an outstanding coach and il 
lustrated with easy-to-grasp action drawings 
by the well-known sports artist TYLER 
MICOLEAU. Help your team members 
learn the basic skills and techniques that 
will make them top athletes in their chosen 
sports! EACH ONLY $1.75 


CROSS COUNTRY TECHNIQUES 
ILLUSTRATED 


by Don Canham, Track Coach, University 
of Michigan 


Equipment, training, individual and team 
techniques, Furopean methods, the psychol 
ogy of long distance running—all these and 
more are thoroughly discussed by one of our 
greatest coaches 


TRACK TECHNIQUES ILLUSTRATED 


by Don Canham 


FIELD TECHNIQUES ILLUSTRATED 


by Don Canham 


BASEBALL TECHNIQUES ILLUSTRATED 
by Ethan Allen, Coach of Baseball, Yale 
University 


FOOTBALL TECHNIQUES ILLUSTRATED 

by Jim Moore, Football Coach, New Haven 
State Leacher's College, formerly player 
manager Providence Steam Rollers 


BASKETBALL TECHNIQUES ILLUSTRATED 
by Forrest Anderson, Basketball Coach, 
Bradley University 


TENNIS TECHNIQUES ILLUSTRATED 
by Wynn Mace 


FREE EXAMINATION COPY 


Send no mamey Simply mall the coupon for your free 
examination copy of any one or more of these invaluable 
books If, after 10 days’ study, you order 10 or more 
copies, keep your copy free Otherwise, return it with 
out further obligation, or send us its cost, plus postage 


eee eee eee eee eee eee 
A. 8. BARNES & COMPANY 420 
232 Madison Ave.. Ney York 16, N. Y. 


CROSS COUNTRY FOOTBALL 
TRACK BASKETBALL 
FIELD TENNIS 
BASEBALL 

NAME 

STREET 

ZONE STATE 
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Readers—here’s your chance to 
send us your comments. Write a 
letter to the Editor. 


Eprror: 

Last weck I received the September issue 
of the JourNAL. IT was amazed and dis- 
mayed to see the article “Jaycees Set the 
Pace” by Don L. Neer. It seems to me 
that publishing this article in the JOURNAL 
at least partially repudiates the Report of 
the Joint Committee on Athletic Competi 
tion for Children of Elementary and Jun- 
ior High School Age, which is advertised 
on the same page. 

The article rather highlights Biddy 
League basketball and other highly com 
petitive athletic competition for boys of 
elementary-school and junior-high-school 
age. Publishing the article appears to me 
to be an endorsement of such competition 
by the AAHPER as opposed to the nega 
tive attitude toward such competition ex 
pressed by the Joint Committee. 

I am personally opposed to such competi 
tion and believe that an appreciable num 
ber of physical educators feel just as I do. 
I have been laboring under the impression 
that the AAHPER shared this attitude. 

Davin C, FuRMAN, Director 
Department of Physical Education 
University of Puerto Rico 
Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico 

The article referred to was published to in- 
form AAHPER members of what the Jaycees 
are doing. There were no opinions expressed, 
since it was simply a description of the Jay- 
cees sports and recreation program. 

The position of our Association on com- 
petitive athletics for children is that given 
in the booklet Desirable Athletic Competi- 
tion for Children, advertised on the same 
page as the Jaycees article. The Association 
has no objection to young boys playing 
basketball, but does not approve of highly 
organized competition. 

The Jaycees program has many desirable 
activities for boys of all ages. AAHPER does 
not, however, approve of the phases of their 
program which do not follow the standards 
set forth in our Desirable Athletic Competi- 
tion for Children. Don L. Neer, author of 
the article, represented the Junior Chamber 
of Commerce at the recent National Confer- 
ence on Planning Games and Sports for Boys 
and Girls of Elementary School Age (see 
JOURNAL, September 1953, pages 8-9) and 
was in accord with the recommendations on 
competition. 

Eprror: 

Received my September JourNat and 

was very pleased with “Jaycees Set the 


Pace” on pp. 16-17. Accordingly, we are 
enclosing our order for 400 reprints. 

I would like to call your attention to a 
proofreading error; 3rd col., p. 16, Ist line, 
should read boys baseball instead of basket- 
ball. 

Don L. Neer, Director 

Sports and Recreation 

U.S. Jr. Chamber of Commerce 
Tulsa, Okla. 

Our apologies for the proofing error. It 
will be corrected in the reprints. 
Drar Eptror: 

I want to congratulate AAHPER on a 
job well done. The Journat has kept me 
well-informed on the latest trends while 
I have been in the service. I am proud of 
my membership. 

A/I1C Joun M. Deck 
Hq Sq-HRRC 
Lackland AFB 

San Antonio, Tex. 

We appreciate these kind words concern- 
ing our JOURNAL. We make every effort to 
make it of value to our members and are 
very pleased when we know we have suc- 
ceeded. 

Eprror: 

I should like to pass on my New Delhi 
address to my AAHPER friends and would 
be most happy to hear from them. 

Jay B. Nasu 

The U.S. Educational Foundation 
17 Curzon Road 

New Delhi, India 

Jay B. Nash, who recently retired as Chair- 
man of the Dept. of Physical Education, 
Health, and Recreation, New York University, 
is in India on a Fulbright Lectureship from 
the U. S. Dept. of State. He left in August 
and will be away for 10!/2 months. 


Correction: In the October issue, p. 23, Hal 
Orion, Veterans Administration, Washing- 
ton, D. C., should have been included in 
the Nominating Committee for Vice-Presi 
dent-elect in Recreation Education. B. J. 
Rudquist, Recreation Education, is with the 
Veterans Administration Hospital, Palo 
Alto, Calif. 


Contribute a CARE Package of 
Play Equipment 


Play equipment for children in Eu- 
rope, the Near East, and Korea is being 
sent through CARE packages under the 
sponsorship of the National Association 
for Physical Education of College 
Women. 

A contribution of $50 will provide a 
package of six rubber playground balls; 
two leather soccer balls; two leather 
vollevballs; and a volleyball net. Sums 
smaller than $50 will also be accepted, 
as they can be combined to make up 
the packages. 

Student Major Clubs, departments, 
and other groups are encouraged to 
contribute. Contributions should — be 
sent to Dorothy F. Deach, Dept. of 
Physical Education for Women, Uni 
versity of Maryland, College Park. 
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ON "PORTER" 


at leading gyms from coast-to-coast 
the choice is Porter 


Unusual basketball backstop installations 
are usual for Porter. For years, Porter en- 
gineers have successfully solved equip- 
ment problems for the nation’s leading 
schools, universities, clubs and communi- 
ties. This outstanding engineering skill 
coupled with nearly a century of quality 
manufacturing experience explains why 
Porter is depended upon. Whether your 
problem involves basketball backstops or 
apparatus for gymnastics, call on Porter. 


Faced with the problem of installing backstops that 
would be permanent and rigid in a gymnasium with a 
ceiling beam height of 39 feet, Kent State University 
at Kent, Ohio, turned to Porter. 


FREE ENGINEERING COUNSEL 


You can entrust your planning and roe 
installation problems to Porter's en- 
gineering staff and be confident of . a i 
satisfaction. Years of experience back 


every Porter recommendation. Write 
today. 


These two Porter 217B Forward-Fold “'Hoistaway” in- 
stallations were the answer. When not in use the back- 
stops may be hoisted to a horizontal position, permit- 
ting overhead room for other activities in the gymnasium. 
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Manual arts provides useful leisure-time education to boys of all ages. 


Slorida’s Si 
aummer 


ECENTLY EDUCATORS have 
R been examining their respon- 
sibility to children and the commu- 
nity at large through the summer 
months. For many years the waste 
of having publicly-owned school ta- 
cilities lying idle for three months 
each year has been pointed out by 
those interested in community rec- 
reation, 

The Citizens’ Committee which 
developed the Florida Minimum 
Foundation Program, written into 
1947, realized this waste. 
Since that time, it has been permis- 
sible to use school funds to employ 
approximately one-eighth of the 
state’s public school teachers for 
work during the summer months. 


law in 


‘These teachers are selected accord- 
ing to their ability to contribute to 
the program which has become 
known as the Public School Summer 
Enrichment Program. 


First State-Wide Operation 


The idea of a school-community 
recreation program is not new. Nor 
is the idea of extending the child's 
educational opportunities into the 
summer months a new one. No 
doubt: schoolcommunities through- 
out the country have conducted sum- 
mer programs in the past, but it is 
safe to say that the Florida Summer 
Enrichment Program is the first to 
operate successfully on a state-wide 
basis for an extended length of time. 

The program has been carried on 
for the past five vears and has been 
rapidly and continuously improved, 


by ZOLLIE MAYNARD 


Florida State Department of Education 


At first, it was commonly referred to 
as the “School Summer Recreation 


” 


Program.” However, as it has been 
developed, the feeling has grown 
that the term recreation is not broad 
enough to indicate the types of ex- 
periences being provided for chil- 
dren. During this past summer 
125,000 of Florida’s 500,000 public 
school children participated. One 
county having a regular school en- 
rollment of 28,150 reported a sum- 
mer enrollment of 15,080 children. 
The total amount of money spent by 
this county was $43,550.10, indicat- 
ing a cost of $3.33 per child or 11 
cents per child per day. This is in- 
dicative of the cost throughout the 
state. 

In addition to the 125,000 chil- 
dren who participated during the 
summer of 1953, it was estimated 
that an equal number of acults took 
part either actively or as spectators. 

Family affairs have become one of 
the most important phases of the 
program. One of the large news- 
papers of the state commented that 
it was amazing to see more than 
2,500 of their 8,000 children volun- 
tarily returning to school during 
their summer vacation. 


Origin of Program 

It must be made very clear that 
no one person has been primarily 
responsible for the program’s suc- 
cessful development. However, it 
would not be out of order to report 
that the physical education teachers 
have been responsible for providing 
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Choice of 125.000 Children 


the leadership and “know-how.” It 
has been a credit to the members of 
our profession that, even though 
they have provided the major por- 
tion of the leadership, they have con- 
stantly insisted that this was not a 
physical education program but a 
general educational enrichment pro- 
gram. 

This extended educational enrich- 
ment program has been developed 
as a result of the efforts of literally 
hundreds of people working in all 
parts of the state. 

The result has been a successful 
program that has been enthusias- 
tically received by the public and of 
which the school people are justly 
proud. 

The members of the Florida Rec- 
reation Association were among the 
first to realize the possibilities that 
existed, and the professional recrea- 
tion people of the state have been 
enthusiastic in their support. As a 
result, one of the basic policies is to 
remind the community 
of its obligation to make adequate 
provisions for community recreation. 

Other policies recognize the neces- 
sity of avoiding duplication and of 
working for a complete and co-ordi- 
nated program that will meet the 
needs of the entire community. The 
result has been that in many locali- 
ties the people have become more 
recreation-conscious and have taken 
steps to continue the program on a 
year-round basis by employing pro- 
fessional recreation personnel and 
improving community facilities. 
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Purposes and Philosophy 


As the Summer Enrichment Pro- 
gram has developed, specific pur- 
poses and a general philosophy have 
evolved. This was best expressed in 
a state-wide clinic in 1952: 


Philosophy — ‘To provide additional en- 
richment educational experiences for the 
children and adults of Florida that will en- 
hance the usefulness of the individual and 
the group through richer participation in 
the freedoms inherent in our democratic 
way of life. 


Purposes— lo provide a broader offering 
of cultural, vocational, and educational ex- 
periences; To develop broader skills, un- 
derstandings, and appreciation. of the vari- 
ous aspects of our culture; To promote the 
concept that personal satisfaction in  self- 
chosen, leisure-time activity is vital to the 
culmination of the full life; To create op 
portunities for character leadership 
development imperative to the perpetuation 
of our democratic society. 


Specific Policies 

It is recognized that specific poli 
cies must be developed at the local 
level. Suggestions are made to lo- 
cal administrators concerning poli- 
cies important for them to consider. 
‘These suggestions are based on state- 
wide observations of problems and 
successtul practices. Some ol the 
more important of those generally 
observed throughout the state are: 


1. Every effort should be made by school 
people to the end that the local commu 
nity civic officials recognize and accept their 
responsibility to make adequate provisions 
for community recreation. 

2. The School Summer Enrichment Pro 
gram should provide educational experi 
ences to youth and adults beyond those 
experiences of the regular school term. 

3. School facilities and resources, such 
as buildings, grounds, buses, ete., should be 
utilized for the operation of 11th and 12th 
months educational programs. 

4. In order for the program to succeed, 
personnel must be selected on a basis of 
the job to be done and not on the basis 
of giving one a position. Ability to work 


with other people is especially important. 


Community Centers 

The proper interpretation of the 
program to the public has proved 
very important. It has been most 
successful when the people have re- 
quested the program for their com 
munity. In order for the public to 
decide whether or not they want the 
program, they must be informed. 
Among media proving most success- 
ful are frequent radio talks, news- 
paper releases, reports to civic and 
fraternal groups, PTA programs, 
church announcements, parents’ 
nights, exhibits, displays, demonstra 
tions, and other special events. 


Every effort is made to plan the 
type of program best suited to the 
community being served. Use is 
made of the community survey, and 
a community-wide planning commit 
tee. The Interest Survey form, filled 
out jointly and signed by both par 
ent and child, has proved to be effec- 
tive. It is also important for all class 
room teachers to discuss the summer 
program in their classes before the 
end of the school term. 

Co-ordination with other activities 
of the community is the keynote to 
success. In many cases, summer Bible 
schools and other activities of the 
churches are placed on the commu 
nity master schedule along with com 
munky recreation and social activi 
ties. In certain rural communities, 
the activities have been concentrated 
during the twilight and evening 
hours, with a pre-school and primary 
program for an hour or so in the 
morning. ‘The program may prove 
of particular value to rural areas. 


Unlimited Activities 
The scope of activities is unlim 
ited, except that basic academic 


An intent group of boys and girls absorbs some outdoor education. 
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subject matter instruction has not 
been included. The following groups 
of activities are most successtul: 


Athletics Baseball, softball, swimming, 
tennis, and skating; 4rfs and Crafts--Shell 
work, clay modeling, metal work, leather 
work, painting: Camping Day camping 
and organized group camping; Dramatics 
Plays, skits, and radio programs; Excur 
sions — Picnics, swimming, trips, skating 
trips, Visits to places of historical interest; 
Homemaking—Food preparation, clothing 
construction, home decoration and improve 
ment, education for family living: Library 
Services——Story hour, record concerts, for 
ums, film showings, exhibits and displays, 
and bookmobile; Musi Bands, 
clubs, community sings, and instrumental 
instruction; Social Recreation Parties 
dances, fun nights, and family nights; Spe 
cial Events—VYournaments, field days, pet 
shows, vehicle races, hobby shows, fashion 
shows, talent nights, pageants, and = cul 
minating events 


A 12-Month Program 
In Florid: we are beginning to 


ask ourselves if this might prove to 


Fishing is popular with boys and girls. 


be the initiation of a 12-month 
school program with greatly in 
creased opportunities for enrich 
ment throughout the school life of 
the child. In any case, we feel that 
here is additional evidence that the 
professional people in’ the broad 
area of health, physical education, 
and recreation are providing, and 
are capable of continuing to pro 
vide, their share of leadership in the 
ever-expanding role of education in 


* 


our democratic way of life. 
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ealth Education 


and the 


hysical Sciences 


by LEON A. McDERMOTT and GRACE L. RYAN 
Centra! Michigan College of Education 


GREAT DEAL has been writ- 

ten about integration in educa- 
tion and much armchair philosophiz- 
ing has been going on about the 
desirability of giving students expe- 
riences that make sense to them in 
terms of their own needs and pur- 
poses. Although this has been prac- 
ticed in the elementary schools, un- 
til recently very little has been done 
in higher education. Here we are 
becoming increasingly aware that 
many separate courses could 
strengthen and enrich each other if 
the content could be presented to 
the students with a definite emphasis 
upon the relationships. 


Departmental Crossing 


With this challenge and a felt 
need on the part of the Department 
of Physical and Health Education 
for some background in_ physical 
science, Central Michigan College of 


Education embarked on an experi- 
ment in integration. Over the past 
two years, in this teachers college, 
the Department of Physics and 
Chemistry has made it possible that 
some teaching time be given for one 
of its staff to assist in some of the 
problem-solving in health or physi- 
cal education classes. Since the phi- 
losophy at this college is to broaden 
the base of general education, nei- 
ther the heads of departments nor 
the administration frown upon the 
crossing of departmental areas. 
Areas Studied 

There were three general areas 
where the assistance was given spe- 
cifically; namely, in the study of the 
human body as a mechanism; the 
human body as a chemical labora- 
tory; and in the methods of teaching 
health on the elementary and sec- 
ondary level. 


Students and staff (co-authors) work together on chemical problems. 


Heatth education students use the chem- 
istry lab to test for glucose. 


Classes where the instructors 
worked together were those in per- 
sonal health, kinesiology, adapted 
program for the exceptional child, 
and methods and materials for 
health teaching. Areas in which the 
physicist assisted were in the study of 
problems involving the understand- 
ing of sensory apparatus, both vis- 
ual and audio; locomotion; ray 
therapy and ray hazards; leverage; 
balance; thermodynamics; buoyance; 
osmosis; blood pressure; and physio- 
therapy. 

Areas in which the chemist assist- 
ed were in such topics as chemistry 
of metabolism, foods, vitamins, min- 
erals, hormones, and the chemistry 
of colloids and its relation to blood 
cell action. In addition to this, much 
help can be given concerning aller- 
gies, cosmetics, drugs, alcohol, and 
fatigue as related to body chemistry. 
Modern developments in the field of 
medicine, such as the antibiotics and 
new chemicals, might also be in- 
cluded. The latter area is especially 
important because the layman has a 
great need for better understanding 
of the research in this field. 


Content Presented 

To undertake a program such as 
has been briefly outlined, a great 
deal of thought and care must be 
taken in deciding just what type of 
content will be presented. It is im- 
portant that the student has an un- 
derstanding of the broad principles 
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involved without getting lost in too 


many details. On the other hand, 
the materials presented must be sci- 
entifically sound. 

Many of the science principles 
may be demonstrated with rather 
simple equipment; others can be 
carried out by the student himself. 
Still others can perhaps better be 
explained by an authority in the 
field. All these methods have been 
used successfully at Central Michi- 
gan College of Education. They can 
also be applied in high-school teach- 
ing. 

In the study of the changes that 
take place in the body, it has been 
thought best to give the student a 
general idea of the electromagnetic 
waves and their effects on the body 
in particular. This includes some of 
the subatomic action on and in the 
body. The specialist explains some 
of the theories concerning the vari- 
ous rays encountered naturally or 
artificially by the body. The student 
is acquainted with the idea that 
many rays may strike him, such as 
radio, heat, light, ultra-violet, X-ray, 
and cosmic rays and they may have 
some actions on the body. This leads 
into discussion of the dangerous rays 
from an atomic blast and what may 
be done to protect oneself. 


Demonstrations 
Changes on the physical levels of 
the body which lend themselves to 
demonstrations to show how the 
body acts as a sensory apparatus are 
outlined as follows: 
A. Light 
1. Show the relation of the eye and cam 
era. 
Show the modifications of eye glasses. 
3. Discussion of other optical aids. 
4. Health implications based on the laws 
of illumination, diffusion, glare, ete. 
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B. Sound 
1. Show the nature of sound with tuning 
fork. 
2. Show the nature of sympathetic vibra 
tions, 


8. Show how vibrations can be forced. 
4. Discuss the ear as. a receiving device. 
5. Discuss the devices that are ear aids. 
Demonstrations to show the body 
from the viewpoint of the physicist 
may use the following ideas: 
A. The Body as a Machine. 

1. Demonstrations of lever classes using 
body as example of second and third 
class. 

2. Other simple machines as present in 
the body, such as teeth and arms 
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3. How man has extended his body with 
tools. 

B. Molecular Motion in the Body. 

1. Osmctic pressure — Use a carrot that 
has been hollowed out and fitted with 
a stopper and a glass tube and note 
how far the water rises in the tube. 

2. Specific gravity of the body. 

C. The 

1. Temperature control of body; princi 
ples of cooling by evaporation and its 
relation to relative humidity. 

2. Effective conduction and_ reflections 
of heat by black cloth and white cloth 
can be demonstrated. 

3. Application of principles of relative 
humidity. clothing, and heat transmis 
sion on body comfort. 

4. The application of these principles to 
the human respiration system. 


Thermodynamics of the Body. 


Simple Experiments 


While changes of the body on the 
chemical level are for the most part 
rather complicated, it has been the 
experience of the authors that some 
simple experiments on foods carried 
out by the students of health educa 
tion in the chemistry laboratory are 
helpful. The test for glucose by 
means of Fehling’s solutions, iodine 
tests for starch, the spot test for oil 
on filter paper, and some simple 
tests for proteins have been done by 
the students. 

To find the effect of saliva on 
starch, the student tests for starch 
and glucose with iodine and Feh- 
ling’s solutions. After chewing a 
cracker, getting it well mixed with 
saliva, the student tests the chewed 
cracker for glucose to prove that 
saliva changes the starch to glucose. 

Since health education students 
may be called on for such work, it 
has been the practice to give them 
some experience in routine urinanal 
ysis and some background of the 
theory behind the methods used. 
Demonstrations of blood count are 
also part of this program. 

When dental hygiene is studied, 
the students are again brought to 
the laboratory and are given a 
chance to work with and study the 
ingredients that go into dentifrices. 
The function of each one is dis 
cussed and the various abrasives are 
tried on soft and hard surfaces. In 
the study of laxatives, the students 
are urged to test the content of vari 
ous kinds in the laboratory to prove 
the presence of such common laxa 
tive substances as phenolphthalein 
and magnesium. 


Class Discussion 


This is then tied in with the dis- 
cussions of good and bad_ practice 
with reference to body eliminations. 
Since this is a subject of interest to 
health education people, it is hoped 
that such tests will be carried out in 
conjunction with science classes on 
in health education classes. 

The chemistry of minerals in the 
body is left to class discussion, with 
both the health educator and physi 
cal science instructor as resource 
The chemistry of the blood 
involved in 
muscle action and fatigue are also 


people. 
and also the chemistry 


left to class discussion, with guidance 
olf experts. 


Value of Consultants 


This is only a partial list of the 
possibilities of integration of the 
physical sciences in health and physi 
cal education. ‘The program is only 
a beginning and plans are under 
There is 
on some research in 


way to improve the work. 
Carry 
the evaluation. of 
both ‘to the 


need to 
such a program 
student his under 
standing of health education prob 
lems and his ability to adjust to his 
job once he is in the field as an in 
structor, 

It is hoped that this way of work 
ing will him the 
value of using consultants. “The au 
thors feel that 
should use their science specialists 
in enriching the program of health 
education on that level. * 


demonstrate to 


secondary schools 


A student demonstrates levers of the 
body on a skeleton, 
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Elementary Interscholastic 


Basketball-= 


Does this produce 


Superior Migh-School Players? 


by CLYDE KNAPP and HARRY A. COMBES 


University of Illinois 


'T IS WELL KNOWN that sev- 
eral national groups and com- 
mittees have gone on record as being 
opposed to interscholastic athletics 
for students below the ninth grade. 
In spite of this objection by educa- 
tional and health groups there is 
considerable evidence supporting the 
conclusion that sponsorship of ele- 
mentary-school interscholastics, par- 
ticularly basketball, is expanding. 


Why This Seeming Anomaly? 


Why do a substantial number of 
persons directly responsible for pro- 
grams in schools reject conclusions 
reached by national groups and com- 
mittees concerning the advisability 
of interscholastic athletics? Are the 
conclusions unsound? Are they open 
to considerable question? 

Elementary schools aim to educate 
all of the children and not to pro- 
vide entertainment for the commu- 
nity. Many parents and patrons 
seem to favor interscholastic athletics 
in the elementary school as a neces- 
sary part of a program which cul- 
minates in good high-school teams. 

The purpose of this article is to 
support the contention that supe- 
rior high-school basketball players 
are likely to result from an elemen- 
tary-school athletic and physical edu- 
tion program which does not include 
interscholastic basketball. While 
this is not the place to analyze fully 
the question of appropriateness of 
elementary-school interscholastics, it 
will be helpful to examine briefly 
points on both sides. 
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Both Sides of the Question 


Principal objections to school 
teams below the ninth grade are: 

(1) Boys are in a period of rapid growth 
and consequent bodily weaknesses and mal- 
adjustments, partial ossification of bones, 
emotional stresses, and physiological read 
justments. 

(2) Interscholastics are likely to produce 
overstimulation and overexcitement; conse- 
quently boys may “push themselves too far” 
physically and emotionally. 

(3) A few boys are likely to get more 
than their share of use of facilities, time, 
and teacher services, thus depriving others 
of opportunities for play. Elementary 
school is not the place for specialization. 

(4) While interschool competition under 
well-controlled conditions may be whole- 
some for boys of this age, programs that 
start with satisfactory controls have a way 
of “getting out of hand” through emula- 
tion of high-school and college practices. 

(5) <A satisfactory time allotment for 
physical education classes well-con- 
ceived intramural and recreational programs 
can mect the needs and desires for competi- 
tion. 


Points supporting elementary in- 
terscholastics include: 

(1) Interest in intramural and class ac 
tivities is stimulated. 

(2) Needs of gifted boys are more ade- 
quately met. 

(3) School unity and morale is improved. 

(4) Ideals of competition and co-opera- 
tion can be taught more adequately. 


‘Those who oppose elementary in- 
terscholastics cite evidence such as 
the Lowman report, which shows 
that 67 per cent of 900 orthopedists 
agreed with a_ resolution which 
called upon “leaders in the field of 
physical and health education” to do 
“all in their power to discourage in- 


terscholastic competition” below the 
tenth grade.’ But the fact that some 
19 per cent of orthopedists disagreed 
indicated considerable disagreement 
among that group. 

The writers conclude that both 
opposition to and support for ele- 
mentary interscholastics are based 
largely upon theory and opinion 
rather than upon incontrovertible 
evidence. 


How Interscholastics Come About 


Principal reasons why those who 
deal with the problem in a theoreti- 
cal way are more opposed to ele- 
mentary-school athletics than are 
those who work directly with boys 
seem to be as follows: 


(1) Desire of boys for competition. Our 
culture makes it natural for boys of supe- 
rior physical ability in any given school to 
want to match their skill against boys from 
other schools. While these pupils may rep 
resent only a small proportion of the total 
school population, they are influential with 
their peers and their desires are expressed 
forcefully, Teachers who work directly 
with boys feel the problems presented by 
this situation more acutely than do those 
who are further removed. 

(2) Inadequacy of intramural and class 
physical education programs. If physical 
education programs (intramural and class) 
provided sufficient opportunity satisfy 
boys’ urges to compete and to develop their 
skills to a reasonably high degree, it seems 
likely that there would be little demand for 
elementary-school interscholastics. But sat 
isfaction of competitive urges as well as de 

1C. L. Lowman, “The Vulnerable Age,” 


Journal of Health and Physical Education, 
18:635, Dec. 1947. 
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An enthusiastic game of elementary interscholastic basketball. 


velopment of skill require more continuing 
and frequent games and practice opportu- 
nities than are commonly found outside of 
interscholastic programs. 

(3) Too few boys for intramurals. Small 
schools have too few boys to permit satis 
factory competition between teams within 
their own school. In such cases it may be 
necessary to arrange interscholastic games 
with nearby schools in order to satisfy 
competitive urges and to provide for devel 
opment of playing skills. 

(4) Desires of athletic directors, coaches, 
and others to develop material for high- 
school teams. 


Position of the Authors 

This last point—desire to develop 
material for high-school teams — 
brings us directly to the purpose of 
this article: to support the conten- 
tion that superior high-school bas- 
ketball material is likely to result 
from an elementary-school program 
which does not include interscholas- 
tic basketball. 

Let it be crystal clear that elemen- 
tary-school sports practices cannot be 
justified wholly or largely on the 
basis of “feeding” competent ath- 
letes to high-school teams. Rather, 
practices must be based upon meet- 
ing physical, social, and emotional 
needs of all pupils. 

Discussion here, however, is lim- 
ited to consideration of the question 
of the effect of elementary-school 
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basketball teams upon the develop 
ment of high-school players. 

The writers agree readily that 
many high-school basketball players 
show superior ability which may be 
traced to development while playing 
on elementary-school interscholastic 
teams. But they do not agree that it 
follows that elementary interscholas- 
tics provide the best base for “feed. 
ing” high-school teams. Why? 


Support for Their Position 

Reasons include:! 

(1) Basketball specialization can 
Start too soon. 
ing game fundamentals efficiently 
depends upon previous practice in 
activities designed to improve bal 
ance, flexibility, agility, and co-ordi- 
nation. After development of ability 
in these areas, the teaching and 
learning of basketball skills become 
easier and greater. Hence, 
development of basic skills of body 
control prior to basketball specializa- 
tion contributes significantly to the 


Readiness for learn 


results 


making of good players. 


(2) The sponsorship of interscho- 


lastic teams in elementary schools 


1Similar ideas have been presented in 
Clyde Knapp and Harry Combes’ “Does 
Basketball Belong in Grade School?” //li 
nois Education, $8:64-66, Oct. 1949 


concentrates the use of facilities and 
coach-time upon a few. Many more 
boys have opportunities for develop- 
their basketball 
facilities and 


ment of abilities 


when coach-tume are 
utilized in an expanded program of 
and intramural basketball 
which emphasizes opportunities for 


all to practice and play. 


class 


(3) Emphasis upon elementary 
basketball 
potentially 


interscholastic 
many 
players. How? 


school 


eliminates godd 


Elimination of Good Players 


People tend to select for voluntary 
pursuits those activities in which 
they find success. Since participation 
in interscholastic basketball is volun 
tary, those who feel they can 
well” or achieve success tend to select 
that activity. Elementary-school in 
terscholastics therefore attract 
types of boys: (a) those who stand 
out among their peers because inter 
est and ability already have been 
developed through previous experi 
ences; and (b) 
greater ability 
physical maturity. 


“show 


two 


have 
greater 


those who 


because ol 


Boys who are potentially superior 
basketball players may pass up that 
sport on an interscholastic basis be 
cause they feel that they have little 
chance for success. But they may be 
inferior players only temporarily be 
cause of lack of experience or physi 
cal maturity. A program which pro 
vides basketball experience for all, 
or almost all, elementary-school boys 
tends to stimulate and keep alive the 
interest of many boys. 


Many coaches, particularly those 
who work in larger cities, have noted 
that frequently outstanding player 
success in junior-high basketball is 
not followed by similar 
high school. The players were good 


success nm 
high because they were 
older or more mature physically, or 
they had 
exper nce. 


benefited from 
As high 
school players, their ability does not 


because 
much early 
improve as muc h as does that of boys 
who were less mature as junior-high 
pupils or of those whose limited ex 
perience caused them to be mediocre 
at that age. 


(Concluded on page 37) 
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The YWCA in the 
Nation’s Capital 


by SARA A. BRUCE 
YWCA, Washington, D. C. 
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Photos 


Youngsters have fun in the YWCA pool. 


ASHINGTONIANS are alert 

to the many educational and 
recreational opportunities afforded 
them in this capital city. It is truly 
amazing the number who turn to 
the Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation for help in meeting their 
needs. The young girl, age 19, a new 
government employee, arrives from 
a small town in South Carolina with 
no place to live. Our Room Registry 
staff is ready to recommend an ap- 
proved room, an apartment to share, 
or better still the YWCA Residence. 
The transitory nature of Washing- 
ton makes the problem of getting ac- 
quainted even more acute. Many of 
these look to the YWCA for a place 
to get acquainted—a starting point 
in a strange city! 

There is room here merely to men- 
tion the multiplicity of services avail- 
able through the YWCA. The Adult 
Education Department has 55  vari- 
eties of ranging from 
French Hobby Crafts, 
Bridge, Languages, Goals for Later 


subjects, 
Cooking, 
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Years to “fix it) yourself” repair 
shops; the USO brings scores of ser- 
vicemen and hostesses together in 
all forms of social activities; the teen- 
agers in their youth forums, radio, 
and ‘TV programs are learning to be 
the future leaders of America; choral 
clubs, music workshops, piano prac- 
tice rooms, Sunday afternoon con- 
certs are all a part of the Music De- 
partment; Cathedral services, public 
affairs and World Fellowship pro- 
grams help fill the religious life. In 
addition, there are cafeteria and ca- 
tering services, sewing machines, 
public baths, meeting rooms for 
Community groups, attractive loung- 
es with reading material, Health 
Club, Gift Shop. All of these make 
up the YWCA at 17th and K Streets, 
N.W., in) downtown 

A phase of the program not yet 
mentioned is the thrilling job of 
providing opportunities for the 
health, physical education, and rec- 
reation needs of Washington wom- 


Washington, 


en and girls. The more than 50 
weekly classes in almost every con- 
ceivable variety of activity is en- 
hanced by the people who come to 
participate. They come in all 
shapes and sizes. At two years of 
age they enter the nursery, at three 
they start dancing, and so on up the 
age scale until at 78 they are still 
swimming in the pool. 


Housewives Enjoy the “Y” 


By 9:30 on Monday morning the 
5th floor hallway is full of chatter 
coming from the housewives who 
sent their husbands off to work and 
their children to school. Here for 
three hours they leave the responsi- 
bilities of everything that has to do 
with home. To the boogie beat of 
“Cow Cow” or the lilting strains of 
“Keep It a Secret” they swing and 
sway and hope to bounce the 
pounds away. Slimnastics is the 
trade name given to these popular 
exercise classes. “The more aesthetic 
want no part of slimnastics but want 
to express themselves in movement 
provided by Mime and Movement 
or Modern Dance classes. With 
dancing or slimnastics over, up go 
the badminton i.2ts for one or two 
hours of play. Occasionally, there is 
a ladder or a consolation tourna- 
ment to create further interest. At 
the end of an hour stint of play and 
laughter, one housewife made _ this 
comment, “I got rid of $5.00 worth 
of tension today.” 

Scheduled — simultaneously — with 
sports is synchronized swimming or 
swim classes. The Mermaids perform 
occasionally to show how intricately 
they can maneuver the dolphin, 
shark, or walk-over. However, all 
are not good swimmers for many are 
the telephone conversations: “I 
can't swim a stroke and I am scared 
to death of the water’; “Do you 
think you can teach a woman of 55 
to swim?” You bet we can and do 
teach thousands to swim each year. 


Mothers Relax 

Ladies Day Out is a popular by- 
word in most Health and Recrea- 
tion Departments throughout the 
country. This is planned primarily 
to help the mother with preschool 
children, who needs the release and 
relaxation that come with a mother’s 
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morning out. At 9:30 Susie and 
Johnnie are left in the hands of com- 
petent nursery teachers, where they 
learn to share toys, play in the sand- 
box, paint, listen to stories, have 
milk and crackers, dance, and play in 
the rhythm band. 

While the small fry are thus taken 
care of, mothers are having a won- 
derful time learning new skills in 
tennis, golf, badminton, jokari, 
dancing, slimnastics, basketball, ta- 
ble tennis, or swimming, graded ac- 
cording to beginners, intermediates, 
or advanced. 

Frequently, we find a group who 
may want less strenuous activities 
and who are happy to listen to mu- 
sic, to sing, to hear a book review, 
exchange menus, or take part in rec- 
reational or parlor games. Some 
mothers like to help plan these ex- 
tracurricular activities and others 
react like this mother who said, 
“Please don’t ask me what I'd like to 
do—just tell me. This is my day to 
follow, not to lead.” Homecoming 
Day, when past Ladies Day Outers 
are invited to return for lunch and 
a guest speaker, to play, to renew ac- 
quaintances, was a happy day for 
Washington Ladies Day Outers in 
1952. 


Working Girls Have Fun 


“Work is done—now some fun” 
and at 5:00 p.m. a somewhat diversi- 


At 78 years, Mrs. Haagland still enjoys 
her swim at the “Y.” 


fied but different approach comes to 
program planning. The government 
employee learns that the YWCA ol 
fers a wide variety of activities for 
her. She seems primarily interested 
in learning new skills, so that when 
the weekend or summer vacation ap- 
pears she can be proficient in one or 
more sports. It may be tennis, un- 
der the able instruction of Pauline 
Betz Addie, U. S. Women’s Singles 
Champion, folk dancing with Dave 
Rosenberg, Washington's leading 
folk authority, golf from one of the 
popular pros, or swimming from one 
of the many Red Cross qualified in- 
structors that she wants. 

Then there is the tired and tense 
individual who isn’t interested in 
such active things but revels in the 
luxury of a class in Relaxation and 


Teen-agers take tennis lessons in earnest. 


Posture taught by Mascha Amtsbil- 
ler, trained in Denmark and Swe 
den. There is something that ap- 
peals to all ages and abilities of in- 
dividuals: folk, square, 
modern, ballet dancing; tennis; golf; 
basketball; fencing; bicycling; table 
tennis; slimnastics; swimming for be 
ginners, 


ballroom, 


advanced, intermediates; 
Senior Life Saving; synchronized and 


ballet swimming. 


The Saturday Special 


Saturday is S-Day! when 400 or 
more youngsters cause the walls to 
bulge, the rafters ring, the pool to 
overflow, and search our souls for 
answers. Yes, Saturday is the day of 
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questions 
Junior 
cards”’; 


(“Is this FREE dip for 
members”; 
“Where's my 


forgot. my 
mommie’; “I 
can’t find my panties”), wet heads, 
ballet and Hopalong Cassidy cos 
tumes, anxious and proud parents 
but best of all, eager-eyed and spir 
ited youngsters with a heart full of 
love and enthusiasm. 

The 6-8, 9-12, and teen-ager have 
the ever-popular SATURDAY SPECIAL. 
This is the bargain-priced packaged 
program that includes ballet or mod 
ern dancing, arts and crafts, recrea 
tional games, music, recreational 
swimming, and lunch in the cafe 
teria. ‘The cafeteria is closed to the 
public on Saturday, so that it is 
theirs exclusively. All does not come 
“packaged,” for there are swimming 


classes, recreational swims, ballet, 


tap, modern or rhythmic 


dancing, 
stunts and tumbling. 


How Needs Are Met 


Because of the growing demand 
for children’s Classes, 
be met on Saturday. 


all needs can't 
Other classes, 
primarily swimming, are set up for 
other Chest agencies, 
such as the Girl Scouts and Camp 
Fire Girls. 


Community 


Lack of pool and gym 
facilities in some private agencies 
puts an added responsibility on the 
department to help meet the needs. 
So the pool and gym, whenever 
space and time can be found, are 
rented to these agencies. 
(Concluded on page 28) 
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PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


by MARTHA A. GABLE | 7 
School District of Philadelphia (Pa.) | 


DUCATIONAL TELEVISION 
E is becoming a matter of con- 
cern. One of the major problems 
facing schoolmen is programing. 
Assuming that the technical require- 
ments will be met in the construc- 
tion and maintenance of stations, the 
big question is that of utilizing this 
new medium with maximum effec- 
tiveness. In other words, what shall 
be presented? How? For whom? By 
whom? 

The Philadelphia Public Schools 
have been experimenting for the 
past five years with educational pro- 
graming. During the past year the 
radio-television staff of seven full- 
time members, plus three part-time 
members, has presented 13 programs 
per week on three commercial sta- 
tions, covering a wide variety of sub- 
jects. These can be classified into 
several categories: 

(1) Programs for classroom use as 
supplementary teaching material. 

(2) Programs to interpret school 
activities to the general public. 

(3) Programs for adult education, 

In each of these types, health, 
physical education, and recreation 
provide excellent program possibili- 
ties. The following programs, except 
where indicated otherwise, were pro- 
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Abram Cohen, supervisor of dental services of the Philadelphia 
Board of Education, leads in a discussion in the series “Fit 


duced with the co-operation of 
Grover W. Mueller, director, Divi- 
sion of Physical and Health Educa- 
tion, and his staff. A brief descrip- 
tion of telecasts included may prove 
interesting to others who are con- 
templating similar programing. 


For Classroom Use 


(1) Junior All-Americans is a 15- 
minute weekly series on station 
WFIL-TV, planned for upper ele- 
mentary grades. Diagnostic tests, fit- 
ness exercises, games skills, sports 
techniques are included. Mrs. Vir- 
ginia Sheller, a member of the radio- 
television staff, “packages” the pro- 
gram for television with the help of 
the staff of the Division of Physical 
and Health Education. A supervisor 
and two or three children participate 
each week. The program is designed 
to (a) motivate the children who 
watch and (b) serve as_ in-service 
training for nonspecialist classroom 
teachers. 

(2) Fit as a Fiddle is a 15-minute 
weekly series on station WFIL-TV 
featuring various health topics. It 
is planned for upper elementary 
grades, although it is of general in- 
terest. The Division of Medical 
Services has made its staff available, 


as a Fiddle.” 


and outstanding physicians the 
Philadelphia area have participated. 

A pupil asks questions of the 
guest physician who answers with a 
large variety of carefully prepared 
visual exhibits. Topics such as teeth, 
skin, ears, eyes, heart, round shoul- 
ders, weak arches, diet, safety, and 
allergies have been included. Bruce 
Jacobs, a staff member, prepares the 
program by discussing the topic 
with pupils and the physician. 

The questions are developed from 
the children’s comments. Frequent- 
ly, free booklets on various aspects 
of health are offered on the program. 
Hundreds of requests pour in for 
these materials from 
home viewers. 

(3) How’s Your Social 1.Q.? is a 
30-minute weekly series on station 
WPTZ which features discussions of 
teen-age problems. Gertrude Novak 
acts as moderator. Co-operation is 
given by physical educators when 
topics such as “Sports Manners,” 
“Hair and Skin Grooming,” “Good 
Posture,” “Grace and Balance,” and 
“Diet for Figure Control” are fea- 
tured. 

(4) Seience Is Fun is a 15-minute 
weekly series on station WFIL-TV. 
Included in the presentations have 


pupils and 
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been the principles of disease 
trol and sanitation by the labora- 
tories of the Department of Public 
Health, principles of anesthesia, and 


the science of diet. 


Some of the elementary principles 
of reproduction have been included 
as incidental material on programs 
featuring pets, small animals, and 
fish. A pupil asks questions of a 
guest expert. Bess Barg of the staff 
plans this series for upper elemen- 
tary grades, with guidance from the 
curriculum committee on science. 
(5) Exploring the Fine Arts is a 
weekly 30-minute series on station 
WPTZ. Music, drama, graphic arts, 
and dance have been included. The 
finest schools in the city—of ballet, 
modern dance, and folk dance—have 
presented delightful 
which individual techniques were 
demonstrated, followed by choreog- 
raphy development, group and solo 
patterns, and stylized variations of 


basic dance types. 


This series is unde 
of William Helm ot 
utilizes the fine art resources of the 
schools and the entire city to make 
this a high-type presentation. Pupils 
of the physical education dance clubs 


frequently participate. 


For Adult Education 


(1) The University of the Air on 
station WFIL-TV features daily pro- 
grams presented by 30 colleges and 
universities in the area. 
sion of School Extension of the Phil- 


programs 


the direction 
the staff who 


The Divi- 


adelphia Public Schools also co- 
operates in this series. Programs 
have included health, physical chem- 
istry, nutrition, dance, sports, and 
safety. These programs are planned 
for the home viewer. A syllabus is 
distributed to all who request it. 
(2) Women in Sports was present 
ed tor ten weeks to permit the house- 
wile to meet outstanding girl partici 
pants. Emphasis was on the social, 
health, and career benefits of sports 
for girls. School or college girls 
joined champions from amateur and 
professional ranks. 

Each program included demon- 
strations of simple fitness and pos 
ture exercises recommended by the 
guest star for housewives. The safety 
aspects of equipment and rules were 
demonstrated to arouse enthusiasm 
of parents for sports participation 
for their children. 


Public Relations 

(1) At Your Serviee is a 15-minute 
weekly series on station WCAU-TY. 
Mrs. Sheller highlights various sery 
ices ol the schools which are not 
generally well-known. Remedial 
physical education was a “natural” 
for this series, with its portable 
equipment, photographs, and wide 
variety of interesting exercises. A 
teacher with two or three pupils 
demonstrated and explained. Play 
ground activities have proved to be 
another excellent source of program 
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material, which included almost un 
limited facets of activity. 

(2) Formula for Champions was a 
15-minute weekly series on WCAU 
TV. It featured two or three chil 
dren learning various fitness and 
sports skills with a champion who 
could show them how. Buttons and 
certificates were issued to the chil 
dren who wrote in and gave evi- 
dence of taking part regularly in 
school or club sports. a 


Procedures 


Radio - television programs are 
planned with the guidance of cu 
riculum committees and special sub 
ject. departments. Each series 
placed under the direction of a 
radio-television staff member, who 
prepares the individual programs. 

Three hours is required to pre 
pare a 15-minute telecast; sometimes 
more time is required for longer pro 
grams. Title cards are prepared by 
the Division of Fine and Industrial 
\rts. Moving pictures are taken by 
the Division of Visual Education. 

Supervisors and staff members 
alert teachers to the availability and 
content of these programs. Sched 
ules listing all school telecasts are 


sent to schools each month 


The opportunities for health, phy 
sical education, and recreation in 


tclevision are as varied as the imagi 
nation and ingenuity of the people 
in the profession! 


Leg strength is demonstrated in the series “Junior All-Ameri- 
cans” by a pupil. with explanation by Herbert Quay, super- 


visor of physical education. Mrs. Sheller of the radio-television 


AND RECREATION 


staff looks on. 
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Birthday parties, and other social events, are needed by 
tuberculous children. 


Recreation Helps 
Tuberculous Children 


by RICHARD B. JANSEN 
Orangeburg, New York 


OCCUPIES almost the 
| whole waking period of a child’s 


life, and to him it takes top priority 


over everything, including meals. 
Even without the problem of medi- 
cal treatment, this play instinct 
alone presents a critical problem to 
a tuberculosis hospital endeavoring 
to achieve a well-rounded treatment 
program. 

Working with tuberculous chil- 
dren is quite different from working 
with adults similarly afflicted. The 
inability of small children to under- 
stand their illness and their lack of 
experience and knowledge of game 
skills necessitates a recreation pro- 
gram which will supply them with 
constant leadership and supervision. 


Recreation Essential 


Any parent is familiar with the 
difficulties encountered in keeping a 
small child suffering from a minor 
illness amused for one or two days. 
Now visualize — this child. 
penned up in a crib anywhere from 
six months to three vears, and the 


same 


importance of a children’s recreation 
program becomes strikingly apparent. 

Children need play! Without 
play it is nearly impossible for them 
to mature in a natural manner. To 
be taken away from their homes and 
parents; to be placed strange 
rooms with strange children; to be 
cared for by a succession of strangers 
for long periods of time can, and 
does, have a great effect upon the 
child’s personality development, as 
well as his treatment. As time goes 
by, a greater number of physicians 
are beginning to realize the great 
service the recreational therapist is 
able to render as a member of the 
rehabilitation team. 

Because hospital recreation is rel- 
atively new, there are too few trained 
recreational therapists. The recrea- 
tion specialist who does accept a po- 
sition in a tuberculosis hospital will 
probably find himself in totally 
unfamiliar situation. In planning 
his program he will be faced with 
a number of problems that must be 
solved mainly through trial and er- 
ror because of the lack of precedent. 


Special Problems 


The fact that tuberculosis is an in- 
fectious, contagious disease in itself 
creates difficulties. First of all the 
therapist himself must develop a re- 
spect for tuberculosis without  be- 
coming fearful of the possibility of 
infection, or morbid over the con- 
dition of the patients. The wearing 
of the mask and gown too, may be 
a barrier to patient rapport, al- 
though hospital rules may require it. 

The first step therefore, must be 
the acquisition of factual knowledge 
concerning tuberculosis and its 
treatment. This knowledge will 
prove invaluable in planning and 
supervising a recreation program, 
and is necessary as well for harmoni- 
ous relationships with physicians 
and other hospital personnel. 

While the search for newer and 
better methods of treatment is being 
carried on continuously, the com- 
mon treatments today are: chemo- 
therapy, such as streptomycin and 
PAS; the new drugs, isonicontinic 
acid hydrazide; surgery; and bed rest. 
A great many, if not the majority of 
physicians today, believe that bed 
rest is of primary importance in the 
treatment of tuberculosis. “This 
phase of treatment alone may well 
cause the therapist to consider some 
other occupation. Bed rest means 
the child must stay in bed, rising 
only to eat, be X-rayed, weighed, etc. 


Difficulties in Bed Rest 


In the case of some small children, 
netting is placed over the cribs to 
reduce their activity. Thus, they may 
sit or lie down but are unable to 
stand. What effect does this have 
upon the child? One example, vivid- 
ly recalled to mind, is a group of 
fourteen children, five to six years 
of age, who had been allowed one 
-hour of supervised play outside their 
cribs each day, and who were put on 
strict bed rest by a new physician. 
This condition prevailed for six 
months. 

The rotation system then brought 
in another physician who decided 
that an hour of supervised play 
would have no harmful effects. For 
{a period of one month the children 
were little terrors. Emotional regres- 
sion had set in until they were at 
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#bout the 2-year level. 
extreme temper tantrums upon the 
slightest provocation; they became 


‘They had 


increasingly aggressive, throwing 
toys, kicking, and screaming; taking 
toys from one another and breaking 
them, as well as wetting and soiling 
their clothing. It took almost three 
months of extensive work before 
they returned to a more or less nor- 
mal state. 


Treatment Comes First 


Since the nature of the recreation 
program must eventually bring the 
therapist into contact with the mem- 
bers of other older and more influ- 
ential patient service departments, 
it is imperative that a feeling of 
good will exist between them. 

It is also impossible to lay foun- 
dations for a recreation program 
without first taking into considera- 
tion the physical condition of the 
individual and the physician's  rec- 
ommendations. 
up no 


If the hospital sets 
rehabilitation conferences, 
then it is always wise for the thera- 
pist to attend the in-patient confer 
ences. It will also be of great help 
to arrange for individual confer- 
ences with the ward — physicians 
whenever in doubt as to a child's 
activity tolerance. 

Treatment and hospital routine 
ol course take precedence over all 
other activities; therefore, one must 
check with the nursing service as to 
the optimum time for recreation. 
It is embarrassing for the therapist 
and annoying to the nursing staff to 
have someone come in amid dress: 
ing, toileting, temperature taking, 
weighing, bathing, etc. Scheduling 
can be done in periodical meetings 
with the supervisor of the children’s 
ward or division. In addition, fre- 
quent meetings with the social ser- 
vice, rehabilitation, and home care 
workers will often give the thera- 
pist valuable insight into the child's 
background, and will aid co-opera- 
tive effort planning the child's 
over-all treatment program. 


Supplementing the Budget 

In any hospital the budget is lim- 
ited. The recreation department as 
a new entity will probably be the 
hardest hit. However, there are 
numerous avenues of revenue avail- 


able tor recreation which are more 
or less closed to the others. 

There are a number of community 
organizations which specialize in 
working with hospitalized children. 
Donations of money, equipment, 
and toys may be obtained from them 
with the proper approach. Seasonal 
parties given by these groups are al- 
so welcome sources of diverse rec 
reation in the program, since new 
faces always stimulate shut-ins. 


Facilities and Equipment 


Few hospitals for any type of pa- 
tient are modernized to the extent 
that they are equipped with gynas 
iums or other play areas. Unfortu 
nately, this is particularly true of tu 
berculosis hospitals today. Wards, 
verandas, or solariums will probably 
be the only space available. 

However, by building up a supply 
of good equipment, such as crayons, 
paints, paper, blocks, games, pull 
toys, dolls, handicraft kits, and 
books, a rather comprehensive pro 
gram may be developed. ‘Television 
sets are very helpful and are becom 
ing less difheult to obtain, while ra 
dios and phonographs are almost a 
necessity. A motion-picture projector 
is expensive but lasts ton 
while 


years, 
appropriate films are fur- 
nished by most film companies to 
hospitals at special rates. 


Getting Assistants 


It will be almost impossible fon 
the therapist to carry on a well 
rounded children’s program atone, 


especially if he is responsible for the 
adult program as well. The problem 
of adequate assistance may be solved 
through the use of volunteers, al 
though this is very difheult in a tu 
berculosis hospital. The public is 
suill fearful of the disease and ig 
norant as to its facts. One finds it 
very difficult to interest women with 
families in ward work. Occasionally, 
by means of proper orientation and 
in-service training, satisfactory vol 
unteers may be obtained: but it is 
a long drawn-out process, and not 
always practical. 

As any kindergarten teacher can 
testify, small children are extremely 
wearing, so if older women. volun 
teer, they should be placed with the 
teen-agers or crib cases. One of the 
best solutions is to have the ward 
attendants normally assigned to the 
children help during the play per 
iods. This may be preterable ton 
three reasons. First, they are famil 
iar to the children as mother figures 
and gain affection and discipline 
much better; second, they are always 
available; and third, most of them 
are genuinely fond of the children 
and do not show fear of the disease. 


Program Problems 


The recreation program itsell can 
be a knotty problem. Bedside activi 
ties must be planned for, as well as 
those suitable for the ambulatory 
children. In the case of the younge 
children, storybook reading, colot 
ing with crayons, playing with toys 


(Concluded on page 28) 


Volunteers teach crafts to some of the children in the hospital. 
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A Sane 


Competitive Program 


for 


Junior High School Boys 


by J. HOLLEY ASHCRAFT 


Public Schools, Long Beach, California 


Competition is held in the physical education pentathlon 


testing events. 


Diy RECENT years there 
has been an ever-increasing 


interest in competitive athletic pro- 
grams lor boys below the senior-high- 
school level. Much of the interest 
has been of a controversial nature, 
because of quite extensive and ag- 
gressive promotion of athletic pro- 
grams for boys of this age by 
nonschool groups. ‘Those promoting 
these highly competitive athletic 
programs have felt that they were 
rendering a valuable service to the 
youth of the various communities, 
while others, including many physi- 
cal education people, have felt that 
such programs were not sound in 
the light of best educational prac- 
tices.! 

While much of the criticism of 
highly organized sports for young 
boys is directed to the under-12 age, 
much is also directed to the groups 
promoting programs for boys of the 
junior-high-school level — grades 7, 
8, and 9. Space does not permit the 
inclusion in this article of many 
opinions expressed by physicians, 
school administrators, physical edu- 
cators, and others condemning such 
programs.” 


See “Planning Games and Sports for 
Youngsters” in the September JOURNAL, pp. 
89. Highlights of the recent National Con 
ference on Program Planning for Boys and 
Girls of Elementary School Age. 

“See opinions given in Desirable Athletic 
Competition for Children, a Joint Commit. 
tee report: published by ANHPER. 48 pp. 
4 p. insert, 1952 


Modifying the Program 

These conflicting points of view 
are proving very confusing, especial- 
ly to parents whose boys may be en- 
couraged to take part in highly com- 
petitive programs. It is evident from 
the increasing numbers of Little 
Leagues, Kid Football Associations, 
and similar actively promoted com- 
petitive sports, that many parents 
are favorable to or tolerant of this 
type of competition. On the other 
hand, many prominent people in the 
medical, health, physical education, 
recreation, and school administra- 
tion fields are taking an active part 
in opposing the program. It is to- 
ward the idea of acceptable modifica- 
tion of junior-high-school competi- 
tion that this article is directed. 

Since it is almost impossible to 
eliminate the natural competitive 
tendencies in our American youth, 
it is probable that we should not at- 
tempt to do so. The better practice 
might be to utilize it as a motivating 
force with certain sane controls, as 
has been done in physical education 
classes, intramural programs, and 
sports for high-school-age boys. 


Physical Education Council 


Such a modified sports program 
which has been in operation in Long 
Beach, California, for several years 
is proving very satisfying to the 
junior-high-school boys and has the 
complete endorsement of the school 
administrators. The program is spon- 
sored by the City Recreation Depart- 
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ment, but through the co-ordinated 
municipal and school recreation ar- 
rangement, it is guided by the 
Junior-High School Physical Educa- 
tion Council. 

This group is made up of the 
principal and physical education de- 
partment chairman from each of the 
eight junior-high schools, the Assist- 
ant Superintendent (high schools) , 
the Supervisor of School Physical 
Education and Director ef Munici- 
pal Recreation, the Supervisor of 
Municipal Sports, and the Assistant 
Supervisor of Physical Education for 
the public schools. This committee 
serves as the control group and es- 
tablishes (subject to approval of the 
Board of Education and the Recrea- 
tion Commission) all major policies 
for the program. 

A Sound Program Plan 

This Physical Education Council 
has given much careful thought to 
the junior-high-school interschool 
athletic program and its relationship 
to the broader school physical educa- 
tion and intramural programs. Its 
members have continually thought 
in terms of a sound total physical 
education program plan exemplified 
by the accompanying diagram: 


Physical education ] | 


Interschool sports 


Intramural sports 


The required one class period per 
day of physical education activity in 
California furnishes a broad base of 
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instruction and participation. Close- 
ly related to this is the afterschool 
intramural program which offers an 
opportunity for a high percentage of 
boys to put into active practice those 
skills learned in the class period. 
Over and above the intramural ac 
tivities is the group of boys who 
desire further competition in the 
interschool program. A boy must 
compete in the school intramural 
program to be a participant on an 
interschool team. This requirement 
plus an acceptable citizenship rating 
in his school are the only eligibility 
requirements. A periodic examina- 
tion is given to all students by the 
School Health Service Department. 


Handling Interschool Teams 


Teams are coached by one of the 
certificated physical education teach- 
ers in each junior-high school, but 
this teacher cannot also conduct the 
afterschool intramural — program. 
This arrangement assures that the 
intramural director gives full time 
to that program and does not neglect 
it to give more time to the inter- 
school team. 

Four to six hours per week are 
devoted to afterschool competitive 
team practice, but the games are all 
scheduled on Saturday mornings and 
during school vacation periods. This 
time for scheduled games removes 
the tendency toward student body 
disturbance on school days, absorbs 
much of the free weekend and vaca- 
tion time of participants, and tends 
to keep the spectators to small num- 
bers. 

“Bleacher pressure” thus is held 
to a minimum and games are not 
staged as a spectacle with bands, 
cheering sections, drill teams, ete. 
Competition is keen and sharp but 
that extra bit of bleacher hysteria 
that might be the breaking point for 
the adolescent boy is not present. 

Competition is conducted in flag 
football (six-man), basketball, gym- 
nastics, field) and track, softball 
(spring vacation), baseball, quin- 
tathlon events, and pentathlon 
(Adapted P. E. Class physical fitness 
test) . 


Classification of Boys 


Much thought has been given to 
the adapting of these activities to 
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the needs, strength, and endurance 
capacities of the junior-high-school 
boy. Boys are weighed, measured, 
and classified at the beginning ot 
each semester into three classes as 
follows: 
Class A: Height—66 inches and over; 
Weight—126 pounds and over. 
Class Height——62-65 inches inclusive; 
Weight—101-125 pounds inclusive. 
Class C: Height— Under 62 
Weight—Under pounds 


This classification method is sim- 
ple to administer and has a very high 
correlation with the more compli- 
cated height-weight-age method. All 
competition is within the various 
classes to bring boys together with 
similar weight, height, and strength. 


inches; 


Changes in Games 
Overall lengths of playing times 
have been shortened to guard against 


Right: Typical 
Class A, B, and C 
boys classified by 
the height-weight 
method. 


Below: Six-man 

Flag Football is 

popular with boys 
and coaches. 


fatigue and yet games are of suth 
cient length to be satisfying to par 
ticipants. Track and field is confined 
to the simpler events; the hurdles 
175 yards have been 
\ turther safeguard is 


and races 
eliminated. 
the use of a padded leather-covered 
shot and the elimination of spike 
shoes. Boys are limited to participa 
tion in two events and the relay, 
a four-man 440-yard event. 

Flag football (six-man) takes the 
place of tackle football and is meet 
ing with excellent response on the 
part of both players and coaches. 
The game seems to be superior to 
touch football, since it tends to pro 
duce a far better balance of running 
and passing. Considerable experi 
mentation has been done to pertect 
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The Case of the 


DANCE BOOKS 


by ELIZABETH R. HAYES 


Chairman, National Section on the Dance, AAHPER 


ANCE EDUCATORS seem to 

be oblivious to a number of 
very real facts. Dance books, other 
than those pertaining to ballet, are 
gradually disappearing from the 
shelves of our bookstores; excellent 
books on dance are, one by one, go- 
ing out of print and are not to be 
re-issued; and with rare exception, 
new books on dance are not being 
published. The situation is becom- 
ing serious and will grow increasing- 
ly acute unless something is done. 
The fault lies not with bookstore 
managers, not with publishers, but 
with dance educators themselves. 


Books Unobtainable 


‘The bookstore clerk will inform 
the customer that the dance book he 
wishes to buy is not on the shelves 
because there is an insufhcient de- 
mand for books of that type to make 
it profitable to stock them. The book 
can be specially ordered from the 
publishers if the customer so desires. 
But frequently word is sent’ back 
from the publisher that the book has 
gone out of print. 

‘The bookstore can sometimes ob- 
tain a second-hand copy for the cus- 
tomer, but this is a laborious, time- 
consuming, and uncertain process. 
Furthermore, in the case of books 
that have been out of print for some 
length of time and are still of pro- 
fessional value, second-hand copies 
are olten prohibitively expensive. A 
book that originally sold for two 
dollars and a half now costs ten dol 
lars to obtain second-hand edi 
tion. A valuable book such as John 
Martin’s Introduction to the Dance 
is practically unobtainable at any 
price. 

Publisher's Point of View 

Now let us take a look at the sit- 
uation from the publisher's point of 
view. ‘The dance books published 
have been, for the most part, of high 
educational and literary value; they 


are held in esteem by the members 
of the dance profession. Single copies 
have been requisitioned for library 
references; and single copies have 
been purchased for personal libraries 
or for the use of department staffs. 
Seldom are dance books purchased 
in quantity for department or class- 
room use, 

The result has been that the sale 
of dance books has been exceedingly 
small. While a demand for single 
copies of these books may continue 
over a long period of years, the ac- 
tual volume of sales in any one year 
is too small to be financially profit- 
able to the publisher or to the au- 
thor. In many instances, publishing 
companies actually suffer monetary 
losses on these publications. 

Furthermore, government. restric- 
tions due to metal shortages during 
periods of wartime activity required 
printers to melt and reuse the metal 
in the plates of books that did not 
meet a specified minimum volume 
of sales. 


Outlook Grim 

The outlook for the future is ex- 
ceedingly grim. At the present time, 
with operational costs at an ali-time 
high, publishing companies are not 
willing to assume the financial risk 
for books which they know will have 
limited markets. 

Already we have been faced with 
the loss of such worthwhile dance 
literature as Elizabeth Waterman's 
The Rhythm Book, Edith Ballweb- 
ber’s Group Instruction in Social 
Dancing, John Martin's The Modern 
Dance, America Dancing, and, as 
previously mentioned, /ntroduction 
to the Dance. These are only a few 
ol the dance books, the contents of 
which are still largely pertinent to- 
day, that are no longer available. It 
seems inevitable that other dance 
publications are soon to disappear 
from the market. Furthermore, pub- 
lishing companies are reluctant to 


undertake the printing of new books 
dealing with dance, no matter how 
excellent or needed they may be, 
knowing as they do at the outset that 
the volume of sales will be prohibi- 
tively small. 

These are the facts. The only edu- 
cational dance writing for which the 
immediate prospects appear to be a 
little brighter are works which per- 
tain to dance in elementary educa- 
tion, especially books which provide 
teaching materials. Because of the 
nature of their subject matter, these 
books can be used as classroom texts 
and as references for future teachers 
in a field where the number of 
trainees is large. 


Need for Action 

It is apparent that we as dance 
educators need to take some positive 
action if we are to continue to have 
available to us the variety of good 
quality dance books that we have 
had in the past. Unless the market 
for such books can be increased, au- 
thors will be reduced to publishing 
their works in mimeographed form 
or in cheap private editions, if at all. 

Undoubtedly, dance will always be 
a somewhat limited and specialized 
field. The number of colleges and 
universities, however, that are offer- 
ing majors and minors in dance is 
constantly increasing. It is also true 
that the number of high schools and 
junior high schools which include 
dance in their curriculum is increas- 
ing. 

As a consequence, the number of 
dance and physical education stu- 
dents and teachers who should have 
a professional interest in books per- 
taining to dance education is grow- 
ing also. This current growth in the 
potential market, however, will not 
be enough of a spur to alleviate the 
situation without additional effort 
on the part of the dance public— 
particularly the dance educators. 


Textbook Use 


In a number of college courses de- 
signed to aid in the training of phys- 
ical education and dance teachers, 
certain dance books could feasibly 
be used as course textbooks when 
they are now used as library reler- 
ences. Such texts, it is true, need to 
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It's up to us 
to solve our 
TEACHER 
SHORTAGE 


by JUNE HACKETT 


Ohio State University 


HE SHORTAGE OF teachers 

of physical education for girls in 
high school has become a_ very 
serious problem. Every woman. stu- 
dent who was graduated from one of 
the large midwestern universities in 
1952 with a major in physical edu- 
cation had a choice of at least eight 
different teaching positions. A great 
number of school administrators 
have wanted to employ a qualified 
teacher but none could be found. 
This problem of shortage of teachers 
should be of concern to all of us who 
are interested in the education of 
children through physical activities. 


Why the Shortage? 


Why does a shortage of protes- 
sionally qualified women in this field 
exist? First, it is necessary to re- 
member that the whole teaching pro- 
fession is confronted with a short 
age. The increased birth-rate has 
placed thousands more children in 
the elementary schools. Furthermore, 
the economic advantages inherent in 
other fields of work have encouraged 
many teachers to leave the protes- 
sion and have at the same time at- 
tracted many young people who 
might have entered teacher educa- 
tion. 

These factors are perhaps some- 
what responsible for the teacher 
shortage in our own field of health 


Personal guidance to interested students is a real contribu- 
tion that physical education teachers can make in recruiting 


and physical education. However, 
several factors appear to be unique 
to our field. Many of the protes 
sionally qualified women leave the 
field to assume marriage and home 
responsibilities. This, of course, we 
condone and most of us would en 
courage. 


A second factor is concerned with 
a “stigma” which is attached to the 
profession. With the introduction 
of the various systems of gymmastics 
into this country came tradi- 
tional gymnastic and apparatus 
work. This was the period in the 
history of physical education when 
we were concerned with the develop- 
ment of the physical rather than 
development through the physical. 
Although many of our programs of 
physical education now encompass 
golf, tennis, archery, swimming, and 
other similar activities, the stigma of 
“muscle-builders” and “masculine 
appearances” has remained with us. 


Many people in physical education 
believe that much has been accom 
plished towards developing a bette: 
understanding of the purposes of 
physical education for girls. How- 
ever, it is significant to note that 
only 25 per cent of the parents ol 
girls studying physical education in 
one of our large universities com- 
pletely favor the vocational choices 
of their daughters. 
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new teachers. 


Who Can Solve the Problem? 


Much of the responsibility for de 
veloping more interest in the field otf 
physical education lies with the 
teacher of physical education in oun 
schools. Although no extensive re 
search has been done, there is at 
least some evidence to indicate that 
many students decide upon voca 
tional choices while in the junior 
high school or in the carly years of 
senior high school. ff the above is 
true, the teacher in the junior and 
senior-high school exerts a definite 
influence upon the vocational selec 
tion made by the student. 

Professional students physical 
education at one large school indi 
cated in a questionnaire study that 
physical education teachers were the 
largest single factor in’ influencing 
their choice to enter physical educa 
tion. It is natural to assume that the 
personality of the teacher was a very 
important factor. However, the con 
tribution which the program of 
physical education made the 
school lite of the girls appeared to 
be just as important, if not more 
important, than the personality of 
the teacher. 

It is hard to believe that a girl 
who plays only volleyball in the fall, 
basketball in the winter, and solt 
ball in the spring would ever select 
physical education as a field of study 
in a college program. It seems far 
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more intelligent to believe that a 
girl who has experienced in her own 
high school a program with the wide 
variety of experiences which a good 
program of physical education has 
to offer and has experienced student 
leadership in physical education 
classes and intramural sports would 
be more likely to choose this field as 
an area of specialization. The teach- 
er of physical education who organ- 
izes and executes a sound program 
of physical education and gives voca- 
tional guidance to those students 
who show evidence of interest and 
skill is making a real contribution 
to both her students and the profes- 
sion, 


Veacher Education 


The teacher education institution 
certainly has responsibility to aid in 
solving the problem of inade 
quate supply of teachers. The tol 
lowing points deserve consideration: 


(1) Interpretation of Program to 
High-School Students. Many girls 
enter the field of physical education 
without any concept of professional 
requirements. Physical education to 
many girls simply means playing 
hockey, basketball, and tennis. ‘To 
say that course requirements in 70 
ology, psychology, physiology, and 
anatomy is a surprise to them is a 
gross understatement, 
understand why the concept ol 
teaching children through games ts 
foreign to them. The college teach- 
ers should aid the high-school teach 


It is easy to 


er in developing in her students a 
comprehensive under 
standing of the field belore entrance 
is considered. 


broad and 


Phere are many ways through 
which a college stafl can assist. “Two 
that have proved effective ou 
experience are: staff members and 
major students meeting with high 
school girls; and college-sponsored 
playdays for high-school girls. “Two 
vears ago, one college stafl developed 
a series olf which 
showed the program of the major 
student. The slides included cam- 


pus scenes, ac ademic classes, protes 


colored — slides 


sional classes, field experience activi 


ties, service class programs, and 
clubs. An attempt was made to take 


the pictures in true settings. 
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‘These slides, in co-operation with 
teachers in the schools, were shown 
to interested groups of junior- and 
senior-high-school girls. A university 
staff person and a professional stu- 
dent usually discussed the program 
with the group, using the slides as a 
background for discussion. In the 
writer's opinion, students often did 
a better job than staff people since 
they could talk from a_ student’s 
point of view. Such a technique ap- 
peared to provide a good under- 
standing of physical education and 
in addition seemed to provide an in- 
teresting and enjoyable experience 
for the junior- and senior-high-school 
girls. 

The playday is a second medium 
of interpretation and is probably the 
one most commonly used. The com 
mon practice is to invite interested 
girls to the campus to participate in 
activities with staff members and 
students. Many playdays are pri- 
marily activity-centered. “This type 
may fit the purposes of some schools. 
However, if the playday is to be used 
as an interpretive device, a major 
portion of the day should be devoted 
to developing broader understand- 
ings of the teaching of physical 
education. 

In one particular playday situa 
tion, the professional students con- 
ducted “buzz” which in- 
cluded small groups of high-school 
girly and one or prolessional 
students. Such a procedure not only 
gave the visiting giris a better un- 
derstanding of physical education 
but also provided a very good expe- 
rience for the professional students. 
Another portion of the day was de- 
voted to demonstrations which were 
organized and conducted by stu 
dents. Activities such as dance and 
fencing which are not so commonly 
known by high-school girls were in 
cluded in the demonstrations. 


sessions 


(2) Prevision for Parent Eduea- 
tion, Many parents do not under- 
stand the program of physical edu- 
cation and many more have incor- 
rect’ ideas and viewpoints. More 
effort must be made by the profes: 
sional staff to interpret the program 
to parents. One of the most enjoy- 
able experiences for both students 
and staff members in one depart- 
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ment was a faculty-sponsored tea to 
which parents and students were in- 


vited. Although the tea was pre- 
dominately social in nature, many 
parents stated that they had a much 
better understanding of the profes- 
sional program and the university. 
Parents should also be invited to 
observe physical education classes, 
intramurals, and special events. On 
such occasions as these, it is impor- 
tant to take full advantage of the 
opportunity to interpret the pro- 
gram and allow for discussion. 


(3) Evaluation of the Program. 
Continuous evaluation of the protes- 
sional program is another responsi- 
bility of teacher education staffs. A 
certain number of drop-outs and 
iransters is to be expected any 
field of study. However, if this num- 
ber is high, then a program olf eval- 
uation seems necessary. ‘There is no 
advantage in having a large numbet 
of students enroll if the work within 
the department is not challenging 
enough to maintain a high degree ol 
interest. Continuous evaluation and 
reorganization of the curriculum: is 
essential in developing and = main- 
taining a good program of teacher 
education, 


(1) Development of Good Rela- 
tionships Within the University. 
The physical educator should make 
a contribution not only to the de- 
partment and college but to the uni 
versity as well. It is his responsibil- 
ity to interpret his curriculum to the 
college and university. Mutual re- 
spect for members of a staff by othe: 
staff members in different areas im- 
proves the working relationship of 
both staff members and students. 


Our Responsibility 


In summary, the acute shortage ol 
professionally trained women to 
teach girls physical education is a 
serious problem our proltession. 
This problem will not solve itsell. 
We cannot hope to improve the pro- 
gram of physical education for girls 
in high schools and colleges until we 
can place professionally qualified, 
competent women positions of 
leadership. The profession is obli- 
gated to assume responsibility for 
the solution of this problem. * 
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HE PRACTICES ENGAGED in 
Ti. colleges and universities with 
respect to the recruitment of athletes 
have been a problem of long stand. 
ing. In the majority of instances, 
the methods by which high-school 
athletes are recruited by college and 
university representatives have been 
acceptable. In other instances, how- 
ever, these methods have been sub- 
jected to serious criticism by high- 
school principals who have reported 
unethical practices in which college 
and university representatives have 
engaged. 


Questionnaire Survey 


In an effort to secure more objec- 
tive information concerning the 
problems arising in connection with 
recruitment of athletes, the Admin- 
istrative Committee of the Secondary 
Commission of the North Central 
\ssociation of Colleges and Secon 
dary Schools voted to have the Ac- 
tivities Committee make a study ol 
the problem and recommend furth- 
er action. 

Pursuant to this request, a ques 
tionnaire was formulated and sent 
to approximately 3,000 member high 
schools of the Association. More 
than 2,500 principals promptly re- 
turned the completed questionnaire. 


Responses 


Responses ranged from complete 
satisfaction with present practices to 
wholehearted dissatisfaction with the 
methods in which college and uni- 


versity representatives engaged in 


OF 
ATHLETES 


the recruitment of athletes. Some 
principals, particularly in the small 
er schools, had not been confronted 
with any problem of recruitment be- 
cause few, if any, of their athletes 
had attracted enough attention to 
merit: recruitment. 


Before 
From the principals who were most 
vehement in their criticism of pres 
ent practices, came such comments 
as the following: 


Enrellment Graduation. 


“Coaches from 
— College contacted an athlete 
in our high school and convinced 
him that he should enter their insti 
tution, assuring him that he could 
finish his high-school credits and 
work out with their team in spring 
training. He went at mid-term 
against the advice of myself and out 
coaches. He returned home before 
the end of the spring semester.” 
These comments were typical. 


Contacts Before Graduation. 
Another principal reported — that 
“an outstanding Sophomore, 
was contacted by the University of 
~. Because the boy was not 
psychologically prepared to meet the 
competition at the university, he 
withdrew and is doing well at a 
Junior college, where he should have 
gone in the first: place.” 
Campus Visitation on School 
Time. Frequent invitations to high- 
school athletes to visit college and 
university Campuses on school time 
present a problem for many princi 
pals. Whether 


these visits are 
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by OTTO HUGHES 


Chairmar Activities ( mmittee 
North Central Association 


and Se ndary School 


planned over weekends or during 
holidays or not, many ol them are so 
far away that the boy is unable to 
get back in time to attend school the 
day reconvenes. One principal 
puts it this way: “One of the worst 
features is that of asking stu 
dents, particularly basketball play 
ers, to visit the campus for try-outs 
on school time.” 

Appeals to Athletes. 
jection present 


Another ob 
practices comes 
from principals who resented the 
fact that) so from 
higher institutions made direct: ap 
peals to the athletes and to then 
parents without taking time to go 
through proper channels to learn of 
the scholastic or citizenship qualiht 
cations of the boys. 


many coaches 


One principal asked the question, 
“What are we going to do when a 
college accepts for entrance a boy 
who stands 155th in a class of 157? 
Then the same school says, “Uhe high 
schools are not preparing the stu 
dents for college work. What 
farce!” 

\ similar experience was expressed 
by another principal when he wrote, 
“We had a boy finishing high school 
who was an excellent football player. 
His rank in scholastic aptitude was 
very low. In the spring of his senior 
year, he was contacted by a certain 
college, but at the same time ex 
pressed no interest in further school- 
ing. Then, during the summer, after 
graduation, a representative from 
this school contacted this boy again, 
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and, in one way or another, pres- 
sured him into applying for admis- 
sion. The college concerned request- 
ed no recommendation 
school regarding the boy. During 
the fall quarter, this boy evidently 
was not doing too well in football, 
and when the marks came out, he 
was failing in everything.” 


from the 


These responses are typical of 
many others who raised questions as 
to the feasibility of higher institu- 
tions admitting high-school  grad- 
uates solely on their athletic prowess. 
Although the instance to which the 
writer is about to refer did not come 
out through this questionnaire study, 
It Is appropriate to mention it here. 
A member of the Activities Commit: 
tee reported recently at the meeting 
of the Committee in Chicago that a 
boy in this year’s graduating class 
from high school who ranked in the 
lower fourth of the class had been a 


disciplinary case, but, because he was 
six feet nine in height and had 
played basketball, he had received a 
very attractive offer to enter a uni- 
versity. Among other things he was 
to receive a down payment on a new 
car, room and board, and $200 per 
month spending money. 


Recommendation from Principals. 
Further evidence of the practice of 
admitting students to college with- 
out the recommendation of the high- 
school principal is shown by the re- 
sponses to the inquiry in the ques- 
tionnaire, “How many graduates 
received scholarships last year who 
would not have otherwise received 
your unqualified recommendation 
lor college entrance?” Five hundred 
seventy-six athletes were admitted to 
institutions olf 
one 


higher learning in 
who did not 
principal's recommendation. 


receive the 
This, 
no doubt, is a conservative figure, 


be prohibited 
of the college or university 


non-athlete alike. 


~ 


high-school subjects and activities. 


a. No athletic 


with these principles. 


board. 


participate in at hletics 


AAHPER ON SOLICITATION OF ATHLETES 

Standard No. 10: “The solicitation of athletes through tryouts 
and competitive bidding by higher institutions is unethical, un- 
professional, and psychologically harmful to the boy. It destroys 
the amateur nature of athletics, tends to commercialize the individ- 
ual and the program, exploits athletic skill for gain, and takes an 
unfair and unjust advantage of competitors.” 

The Joint Committee on Standards on Interscholastic Athletics of 
AAHPER, National Federation of State High School Athletic Associa- 
tions, National Association of Secondary-School Principals proposes the 
implementation of this standard through the following statements: 

The functions of guidance and advisement to assist a student in the selection of 


a higher institution should be performed by the principal, director of guidance, 
or designated advisers of the secondary school. 
2. Interviews between accredited representatives of higher institutions and prospec- 
tive applicants for admission should be arranged only through the office ot the 
principal or the school guidance department. 
Iry-outs of high-school athletes should not be permitted and the entertainment 
and transportation of boys to college campuses to display athletic prowess should 


1. Transcripts of high-school records should be sent only to the admissions office 
». Standards for admission to higher institutions should apply to the athlete and 


6. Only bona fide students who are satisfying recognized educational standards in 
high school or in college should be permitted to compete in athletics. 
All financial aid offered to students should be based on demonstrated ability in 


“scholarships” as such should be awarded. 

b. All scholarship aid must be administered by the institution itself and not by 
alumni, civic groups, or other individuals, except college scholarship funds 
open to all qualified students and established by reputable community groups 
or organizations whose general purposes on scholarship awards are in accord 


c. Each institution should publish qualifications for all scholarships offered. 
d. Scholarships should be limited to actual expenses for tuitions, fees, room, 


ec. Payment for employment should be made only when services are rendered. 
f. No grant or award should be withdrawn because of failure of student 


to 
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since others may have been admit- 
ted that did not become a matter of 
record in the high school. 


Another phase of this problem of 
flailing to go through proper chan- 
nels to secure information about an 
athlete is suggested by the principal 
who wrote: “We have had requests 
from other athletic departments ot 
various schools for transcripts, but 
we refuse to honor these until they 
are placed through the proper chan- 
nel. Then our replies do not diffe 
in any degree from those for any 
other student who is not an athlete.” 
This principal goes on to say, “It 
has never been quite clear to me why 
high-school principals do so much 
talking about their difficulties in 
handling this problem, and yet do 
nothing with thei 
Unwelcome 


local situation. 
recruiters soon 
where they are unwelcome.” 


sense 


Alumni Pressure. Other principals 
expressed resentment at the part 
played by alumni in the practice of 
recruiting athletes for their respec- 
tive alma maters, regardless of the 
qualifications of the boys beyond 
that of athletic ability. A principal 
wrote, “At the present time (12-18. 
52), we have two athletes, football 
players, who rank in the lower third 
of their graduating class. We do not 
consider these boys college material. 
The men of the community are put 
ting on pressure to encourage these 
boys to enter college. They feel that 
they are good football prospects, and 
would give the town some favorable 
publicity.” 


That many other principals feel 
the same way about pressure brought 
to bear upon the high-school grad- 
uates by alumni groups to enter an 
institution of higher learning is 
borne out by the fact that, when 
asked the extent to which alumni 
contributed to the problem of un- 
desirable practices in the recruit 
ment of athletes, more than 500 
principals replied that alumni ex- 
ercised much influence in this re- 
spect. 

The contacts that representatives 
make at the home of the athlete 
have led to some undesirable results 
such as the experience about which 
this principal wrote, “The alumni 
would sit at his house late at night 
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in an attempt to persuade him. 
Finally, he told them he would at- 
tend their university just to get them 
to leave his home. A few months 
after entering school, he purposely 
left school and joined the Army.” 


Interference During School Hours. 
Furthermore, several principals ob- 
jected to the frequent and rather ex- 
tended interference of the boy's 
regular schoolday schedule by visits 
from representatives of colleges who 
did not seek permission through the 
office to confer with the boys, but 
called boys from class for interviews. 
Whether this objection is valid or 
not may be open to some question. 
Most high schools would be so or- 
ganized as to make this sort of thing 
next to impossible. 

Evidently another principal feels 
that having representatives of col- 
leges or universities make contact 
with the athlete at his home has 
proved to be a satisfactory solution 
to his own situation. 

This same principal further states 
that, “Our athletic staff has been 
instructed that, if any athlete ap- 
proached any coach for advice, the 
coach is first to ask the pupil ques- 
tions concerning his career after col- 
lege, then to advise him to consult 
with the life advisement department 
on colleges offering courses leading 
to that career, but at all times to 
emphasize the relative secondariness 
of athletics in the total educational 
scheme, especially as it relates to the 
choice of a college.” 

Extent of Interference. Frequency 
of interruptions by representatives 
of athletic departments of colleges 
and universities poses a problem fon 
many principals. The question was 
asked as to the number of different 
institutions who contacted the most 
outstanding athlete during the past 
year. One principal reported that, 
in the case of their all-star football 
player, as many as 75 different 
schools had contacted this player 
within a few weeks’ time. The top 
athlete in each of 239 schools had 
been contacted by at least one col- 
lege or university representative and 
in 286 schools by two institutions. 
Principals in 295 schools reported 
that at least three institutions had 
contacted the top athlete in each of 


their schools and 136 schools stated 
that their top athletes were con- 
tacted by four institutions. A total 
of 94 institutions reported that five 
schools of higher Jearning had con- 
tacted their top man. 

No attempt was made toward tur- 
ther classification of these contacts 
as to the percentage ol these repre- 
sentatives who made the initial con 
tact through the principal's office, 
but information provided through 
personal letters to the chairman 
would provide convincing evidence 
that at least a large number of con 
tacts were made at a time and un- 
der such circumstances as to inter- 
fere with the boy's regular high- 
school work. Some principals stated 
that these in-school contacts not only 
interfered directly with the boy's 
regular schoolwork but also led to a 
noticeable lack of interest and en- 
thusiasm in the athletic program on 
the high-school level. 


Summary of Objections 


The more significant objections to 
the present practices in the recruit: 
ment of athletes may be summarized 
under eight classifications: 


Enrollment in college and university 
before high-school graduation 
College and university representa 
tives, usually members of the athletic 
staff, making appeals directly to ath 
letes. 

Interference of regular school work 
of athletes through contacts on school 
time by college and university rep 
resentatives. 

Invitations to athletes to visit’ cam 
pus on school time 

Admission on athletic ability alone, 
with no reference to scholarship o1 
citizenship qualities. 
Principal's recommendations not 
asked. 

Frequency and wide range of con 
tacts made by college and university 
representatives with top athletes 
Alumni pressure often leading to 
frustration on the part of the high 
school athlete. 


It was upon the basis of these and 
other objections raised by the princi- 
pals of the member schools that the 
Activities Committee made its report 
to the Administrative Committee at 
the March 1953 meeting in Chicago. 
Administrative Committee 
Action 


The Administrative Committee 
authorized the Activities Committee 
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to recommend, among other things, 
to the Commission on Secondary 
Schools further study of this prob 
lem of recruitment of athletes. The 
Secondary Commission adopted the 


following report: 


(1) That the Joint Committee of the 
Commission of Higher Education and the 
Commission on Secondary Schools continue 
to co-operate in the study of the problcsas 
of recruitment of athletes in order to pro 
vide ways and means of bringing about the 
elimination of violations of athletic stand 
ards 

(2) That the Activities Committee make 
further study and analysis of the informa 
tion contained in the questionnaire 

(3) That the Activities Committee of the 
Commission on Secondary Schools continue 
to co-operate with the Activities Commit 
tee of the National Association of Second 
ary School Principals, and that the chair 
man of that committee continue to be a 
member of the Activities Committee of the 
North Central Association 

(4) That the Activities Committee of the 
Commission on Secondary Schools invite 
representatives of the other accrediting 
agencies to join in a co-operative study of 
activities on a nation-wide basis 


The Activities Committee was re 
organized in) March 1953 and will 
serve for one year. The Committee 
is made up of principals of | five 
member schools.! 


Recommendations To Come 


The Activities Committee plans to 
make further study of the problem 
ol recruitment of athletes with a 
view to making recommendations 
for action that may bring about a 
closer co-operation between the col 
lege and giniversity representatives 
and the high-school principals. Thus, 
instead of the high-school boy's being, 
led to think of athletics as the only 
criteria for success college, he 
may be guided by experienced per 
sonnel who do not represent pressure 
groups but who are specialists who 
can help the athletes to develop a 
wholesome attitude toward — the 
whole future of his educational pat 


tern. * 


1Owo Hughes, University School, Bloom 
ington, Ind., Chairman; Fdward W. Bechtel 
Senior High School, Fergus Falls, Minn.; I 
©. Michael, Township High School, Evans 
ton, Hh; ©. A. Semler, Benton Harbor High 
School, Benton Harbor, Mich.; and George 
\. Manning, Muskegon High School, Mus 
kegon, Mich 
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“FIRST CHOICE 


for 


FIRST AID 


... for treating 


BURNS ong MINOR INJURIES 


” 


‘Vaseline’ Sterile Petrolatum Gauze Dressings 


are preferred by most medical authorities and 
used by the Armed Services, fire departments, 
rescue squads, disaster units, and for first aid 

in industry, schools, camps, athletics ...as the safe, 
soothing, and simple wound covering of choice. 


Get a stock today at any drug 


No. 1 size—3” x 36” Strips 
No, 2 size—3” x 18” Strips 
No. 3 size—6” x 36” Strips 


or surgical supply store 


Heat-sealed in 
handy, compact 
foil-envelopes 


Always Sterile... Always Ready 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO., CONS'D, NEW YORK 4, WN. Y. 
Professional Products Division 


Vaseline 


TRADE-MARK 


4 Sterile Petrolatum Gauze Dressings 


The YWCA... 
(Continued from page 15) 

Fach spring or summer we spon- 
sor, in connection with the Ameri- 
can Red Cross, a free learn-to-swim 
program for girls in the Washing- 
ton area. Last year 406 enrolled for 
the free swimming classes, but hun- 
dreds were disappointed because of 
lack of time and use of the pool. 

In addition to classes, the depart- 
ment offers many special features, 
such as: dancing and swimming par- 
ties, buffet suppers (where staff have 
a chance to get better acquainted), 
Spring Fair, junior girls swimming 
meets, modern dance master lessons, 
Saturday parties for children, lunch- 
eons, Katlee Klatches, film = forums. 
The film forum is one of our newest 
projects and has been enthusiastical- 
ly received. 
Health Checked 

Recognizing the World Health 
Organization’s emphasis, “Health is 
not merely the absence of disease or 


infirmity, but the complete physical, 
mental, and social well-being of the 
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individual,” the department strives 
to keep good health habits as a real 
part of the program. Much strength 
is added to our program because of 
the requirement that all individuals 
participating in active exercises must 
have a routine health check. Blood 
pressure, heart, ears, skin, and weight 
are included in the check. 

The department is proudest of its 
help in diagnosing, through its breast 
examination, many breast tumors. 
A very large percentage of the 6,000 
who had our medical exams in 1952 
were very hale and hearty. But it is 
also true that many of these do not 
take advantage of that old adage, 
“See your doctor at least once a 
year.” 


The YWCA Purpose 

Underlying all of these activities is 
the YWCA_ purpose: “To build a 
fellowship of women and girls de- 
voted to the task of realizing in our 
common Tife those ideals of personal 
and social living to which we are 
committed by our faith as Chris- 
tians.”” In the planning and in the 


day-to-day work with people, the 
staff tries to implement this purpose. 
‘To work in the YWCA is to have a 
job with a purpose—not that of just 
teaching skills. For this reason, 
Health and Recreation Departments 
offer a challenge to professional peo- 
ple in the field. Graduates, if you 


‘have patience, imagination, under- 


standing, and love for people—then 
you would be happy in this type of 
work. Your talents, be they many or 
few, can surely be put to good use in 
planning program, publicity, art, 
cralts, music, business administra- 
tion, personnel, or in teaching skills. 

I am grateful for the opportunity 
afforded me in being a member of 
the Washington, D. C., staff since 
1946. High-school and college teach- 
ing, USO work offered rich rewards, 
but no experience quite equals the 
chance to help those who participate 
because they want to. This has been 
my attempt to tell you something of 
the part the YWCA in America and 
in 65 foreign countries is doing to 
help keep womanhood healthier and 
happier. 
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Planning the 
Health Education Unit 


by J. KEOGH RASH 


Indiana University 


IRECT HEALTH instruction 
D is being recognized for the 
prominent role it plays in the total 
health education curriculum of our 
public schools of today. The health 
education curriculum, in this case, 
“is systematic organization — of 
courses and other activities, experi- 
ences, and situations which comtrib- 
uate to the optimal health develop- 
ment of the pupil.” (6) 


Need for Planned Units 


If direct health instruction is to 
serve its highest purpose, there must 
be a well-thought-out plan back of 
the educational experiences. This 
does not preclude the taking advan- 
tage ol spontaneous 
(teachable moments) . 


situations 
However, it 
does assume that such experiences 
are not enough to do the whole job 
in a systematic way. If desirable out 
comes are to be achieved, teachers 
must have anticipated most of the 
situations which arise and have well- 
planned, flexible units ready for use 
on such occasions. 

It is generally agreed by health 
educators that the traditional text- 
book teaching of the past is woelul- 
ly inadequate in developing desira- 
ble habit outcomes and that it sel- 
dom achieves optimum success in de 
veloping desirable attitudes. How- 
ever, until our schools are staffed 
with teachers who have the neces 
sary scientific health knowledge 
coupled with the desirable “know 
how” of modern educational meth 
ods, we must continue to expect the 
textbook to have a prominent place 
in the health education classroom. 

In an attempt to encourage teach. 
ers to get away from textbook teach- 
ing, Patty (8) and Coops (9) have 
hoth emphasized the need fon 
planned units and have made some 
suggestions concerning 
ning. 


unit) plan 


Essential Considerations 


The criteria for selection of the 
unit are the same for health educa 
tion as for other areas of education. 
The criteria of need, interest, com 
prehension ability, and ability to do 
for one’s self should determine the 
nature of the program. 

The nature of the expected out 
comes to be stressed may vary from 
subject to subject, age to age, and 
community to community; but in 
any event, educational 
will be expressed in 
practices or habits, 
knowledges. ‘Vhe stating of educa 
tional outcomes in terms of behay 
ior changes, as is emphasized here, 
is in agreement with the suggestions 
of the National Society for the Study 
of Education (7), Alberty (1), 
Smith, Stanley, and Shores (10), 
Hopkins (5), Douglass (4), Strick- 
land (11), Johns (6), and others. 

It is a wiser procedure to select a 
few (indeed, a very few) outcomes 
to be expected and develop them in 
many different ways than it is to list 
a great many outcomes and to fail 
to develop any satisfactorily, 


outcomes 
terms ol 
attitudes, and 


Unit Outline 


The outline for a unit includes 


seven major headings, corresponding 


to the steps necessary in planning 
the unit. The following outline has 
been proposed (8) : 
(1) Name or tithe of unit. 
(2) Outcomes expected in the learnes 
(3) Content intended to contribute to 
the achievement of the expected outcomes 
1) Methods and 
present best the content 


devices designed to 


OO) Evaluation procedures intended to 
evaluate pupil achievement and, of course 
eflectiveness of teaching 

(6) Teaching aids necessary for making 
the various methods and devices effective 


(7) References and materials for the 


learner and for the teacher 


For presenting the unit plan, the 
parallel column form seems to pos 
merit. “The ac 
companying figure shows the basic 
layout of a unit according this 
plan. It has the advantage of making 
ready reference to preceding items, 
thus facilitating the development olf 
the unit in light of all factors to be 
considered. 


sess considerable 


The teacher may exei 
cise considerable freedom concern 
ing the form in which the unit is de 


veloped. 


Name or Title of Unit. “hwo con 
siderations are essential in selecting 
a title for the unit 


motivation. 


information and 


Expected Outcomes, Outcomes to 
be stressed at a particular grade lev 
el or on a particular occasion must 
be determined in light of the learn 
er’s needs, interests, comprehension 
ability, and ability to do for one’s 
self. 

The absence of the word “objec 
tives” is a deliberate attempt to fo 
cus attention on what happens in 


the learner. Of course, it may be 


SUGGESTED FOKM FOR UNIT PLAN 


Name of Unit 


Methods 


Grade. 


Expected 
Outcomes! 


In terms of: 


Practices 
Attitudes 
Knowledges 


Content 
Activities, 
subject 
matter, 
and/or sit 
uations de 
signed to 


develop the 


expected 
outcomes. 


and 
Devices 
avs, 
means, 
instru 
ments, and 
approaches 
in teaching 
the subject 
matter in 
order to 
achieve the 
expected 


outcomes 


Evaluation 
Procedures 
Wavys, 
means, and 
devices for 
measuring 
the results 


of teaching 


Selected in light of the needs, interests, abilities, and abilits 
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leaching 
Nids 
ments, ma 
terials, and 
helps of 
different 
kinds 


to do for one’s 


References 
Books 
magazines, 
pamphlets 
etc., to be 
used in 
implement 
ing the 
expected 
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argued that the term “expected out- 
comes” is just a longer way of say- 
ing “objectives.”” However, it will be 
noted that there is less opportunity 
or occasion for the common retort. 
“Whose objectives?” when expressed 
as expected outcomes. 

The form for expressing the ex- 
pected outcome seems to be a prob- 
lem. Too often the expected habit 
outcome of washing hands before 
meals is expressed “to develop the 
habit of washing hands before 
meals,” whereas, what is really in- 
tended is, “washes hands before 
meals.” Likewise, an expected atti- 
tude outcome is commonly expressed 
as “to develop the attitude of liking 
to be clean,” when what is really in- 
tended is “likes to be clean.” Ex- 
pected knowledge outcomes are more 
commonly expressed in the appro- 
priate language of “knows a 


Content. The content column may 
well be a topical outline of subject 
matter, activities, or situations which 
are to be used in realizing the de- 
sired outcomes as expressed under 
expected outcomes. One example of 
content designed to help provide 
the opportunity for developing the 
practice of washing hands before 
meals might well be “how to wash 
hands.” 


Several content items or- 
dinarily be called upon in order to 
insure the development of a single 
outcome. The child does not de- 
velop the habit of washing hands 
before meals simply by learning to 
wash hands. A variety of content 
items (activities, subject matter, and 
situations) must be provided for 
each outcome if the expected out- 
comes are to be achieved. 

Iwo natural results of such an ap- 
proach will be (a) a greatly reduced 
number of expected outcomes, and 
(b) the almost inevitable allocation 
of materials to certain specific grade 
levels. It should eliminate consid- 
erable repetition which seems to be 
altogether too common from grade 
to grade. 

In selecting content, it is impera- 
tive that the activities, subject: mat- 
ter, or situations be such as to pro 
vide opportunities for developing 
the desired outcomes. 
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Methods and Devices. Several meth- 
ods and devices should be provided 
for each item of content. There will 
be, of course, a considerable amount 
of overlapping. Hence, it is even 
more important that a variety of ap- 
propriate methods and devices be 
suggested. 

Some of the common methods and 
devices which may be suggested in- 
clude talks or lecturettes, group dis- 
cussion, reports on related readings 
or experiences, field trips, projects, 
panels, socio-dramas, dramatic pres- 
entations, debates, audio-visual de- 
vices such as motion pictures and 
slides, and tests used for teaching 
purposes. 


Evaluation Procedures. “Too often 
measurement is not associated with 
evaluation in its broad sense. The 
evaluation procedures column, as 
shown in the accompanying form, 
should suggest’ various means, in- 
struments, devices, and approaches 
to be used in evaluating the results 
of instruction, namely, specific hab- 
its, attitudes, and/or knowledges. 
Some of the evaluation procedures 
which may be included are health- 
knowledge tests, health-attitude 
scales, health-practice inventories, 
personality-rating scales, teacher ob- 
servation, pupil checklists, parent 
observations, parent checklists, oral 
and written reports, corrections of 
remediable deviations or defects, 
health records, and records of ill- 
nesses. 
Teaching Aids. The teaching aids 
column should list equipment, in- 
struments, materials, and essential 
supplies to be used in carrying out 
the plans. It would not be necessary, 
though sometimes desirable, to list 
such things as films by title in this 
column. Such specific references 
should be listed in the appropriate 
column. ‘The purpose of this col- 
umn is to provide a quick inventory 
of the things needed during the 
course of the unit. 
References. Vhis column should 
contain a documented list of the 
books, pamphlets, magazines, films, 
filmstrips, slides, and other refer- 
ences which may be called upon in 
making the learning situation as 
favorable as possible. It should be 
revised regularly, making it possible 


to keep up to date on the best, 
though not always the latest ma- 
terials available. 


Summary 


There is a recognized need for im- 
proving the quality of health instruc- 
tion and considerable agreement 
that the use of well-planned units of 
instruction would materially assist 
in bringing about such improve- 
ment. It is recognized that there is 
no single plan for developing units 
but the procedure suggested here has 
been found to be effective. 


The unit of instruction in health 
education should be so planned as to 
provide for emphasis on desirable 
educational outcomes in the areas of 
practices, attitudes, and knowledge 
in keeping with the established cri- 
teria of need, interest, comprehen- 
sion ability, and ability to do for 
one’s self. 
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Another FIRST for AAHPER 


First 


international 


congress on 


physical education te be held in 
the United States convenes in April 


HE FIRST International Con- 

gress on physical education to be 
held in the U.S.A. will take place 
just before the National Convention 
of the AAHPER in New York City. 
To be held at the Connecticut Val- 
ley Colleges—Amherst, Mount Holy 
oke, Smith, Springfield — and the 
University of Massachusetts, the In- 
ternational Congress on the Essen 
tials of Physical Education for Youth 
will meet April 11-16. 
Program Planning 

The International Congress is 
sponsored by the ANHPER and or 
ganized by the Joint Council on 
International Affairs in Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. 
The official foreign guests (two trom 
each country) will be entertained in 
the homes of the faculties of the 
various colleges, and the meetings 
will be held one day or part of a 
day at each college and university 
and one day at the public schools in 
Springfield. The mornings will be 
given over to discussions and papers 
by leaders from many lands. The 
afternoons will include demonstra- 
tions and discussions. 

These discussions will center on 
the topics of greatest interest to ou 
guests. So far, they have indicated 
their interest in the tollowing  or- 
der: Recreation, Athletics and 
Sports, Research, Gymnastics, Health 
Education, Exercise and Condition 
ing, Corrective Physical Education, 
Camping, Aquatics, Dance, and 
Tests and Measurements. 

Many more topics were suggested, 
such as Sports Medicine, the Appli- 
cation of Educational Theory to 
Physical Education, Work tor the 
Handicapped = (blind, etc.), Work 
with the Military, and others. All 
subjects will be considered by the 
Program Committee in the light of 
The Essentials of Physical Education 
for Youth. 


There will be interpreters at the 
meetings. Three languages — Span 
ish, French, and English — will be 
used, 


Persons Invited 

Invitations were sent this spring 
to foreign ambassadors, to cultural 
attachés in Washington and to Min 
isters of Education in the various 
countries. Answers have come from 
51 countries. These include official 
replies from 32 countries and letters 
fiom persons. 


We hope to have an interested 
and strong group the United 
States to welcome our guests and to 
take part in the Congress. The Joint 
Council members 
the State 


(which includes 
International Relations 
Chairmen and the representatives 
of all the affiliated organizations) , 
the Executive Board of the AAHPER 


and staff members, our representa 
tives from the Office of Education, 
and others 


particularly 
will be most welcome. 


interested 
Specialists 
will be invited to take part in the 
program. If you are eager to come, 
and can come, to the Congress, write 
fore details to Dorothy S. Ainsworth, 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 
Expenses will be kept to a minimum. 


Committee: l.tor., back 
row, Dorothy Ainsworth, 
Smith; A. E. Lumley, 
Amherst; Ruth Totman, 
U. of Mass.; front row, 
Mrs. Rogers, for Mildred 
Howard. Mount Holy- 
oke; Ruth Evans, 
Springfield; and Anne 
Anderson, Springfield 
P.S. Not present: Allison 
Marsh, Amherst; War- 
ren MeQuirk, U. of 
Mass.; and Robert T. 
Berry. Springfield P. S. 
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Your Help Needed 


We hope all who are interested in 
helping to build international good 
will between ourselves and our col 
leagues from other lands will send 
us a contribution, big or small. This 
will pay for interpreters, printing, 
and those items of hospitality which 
will make this an outstanding meet 
ing. We hope thai individuals, state 
associations, and our afhliated organ 
izations will help to build an ade 
quate fund. 

We have already received gilts 
from the State Associations of Rhode 
Island, New York, and New Jersey 
(gilts ranging from $25 to $50) and 
a few individual contributions. In 
dividual gilts from $1.00 up will be 
most welcome. Please send checks to 
Dorothy S. Atnsworth, Smith Col 
lege, Northampton, Mass. 

We are eager, too, to have cars to 
help transport the visitors. If you 
are coming and are near enough, do 
drive on for the Congress, and let us 
know we can count on you. Rooms 
will be available at hotels in Spring 
field and Northampton or less 
expense in some houses in Amberst. 


Outstanding Congress 

The letters from abroad indicat 
great interest in the Congress. Some 
excellent speakers and leaders plan 
to come. We hope you will all be 
behind the which is 
working hard to make this, our first 
International Congress on Physical 
Education in the ULS.A., outstanding 
and truly valuable to all who attend. 


Committee 


In so doing, we will within our own 
field help in the greater program of 
peace and good will. * 
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A corrective therapy clinic for general medical and surgical patients. 


Physical Education in Medical Practice 


by LEO BERNER and ARTHUR TAUBER 


Veterans Administration 


N THE PAST DECADE, more 
l interest in the comparatively new 
field of physical education in medi 
cal practice has developed than at 
any time since the 17th Century 
when Henrick Ling of Sweden pio- 
neered in the medical applications 
ol exercise. 

In 1944 the surgeons-general of 
the United States Army and Navy 
established an office with the respon- 
sibility of developing and placing a 
rehabilitation program into opera 
tion. Such a program meant the 
utilization of all the activities and 
services Of physical medicine or- 
der to achieve the maximum adjust- 
ment of the patient with the least 
possible handicap trom his disabili- 
ty. 


Role of Physical Educator 


One of the services selected was 
that of the physical educator. His 
role of improving the physical con 
dition of the patients became part ol 
professional medical care and an im- 
portant adjunct in the rehabilitation 
program. Physical education grad 
uates were recruited for this purpose 
and a course in physical recondition. 
ing was required prior to assignment 
as a member of the rehabilitation 
team. The need for this part of the 


In collaboration with John Eisele 
Davis, Chief, Therapy, 
Central Office, Veterans Administra- 
tion, Washington, 


Corrective 


Jeterans Administrat 


Bronx, N. Y 


Hospital, 


program resulted from the recogni- 
tion that inactivity produces some 
degree of impairment in the physio- 
logic well-being of patients. 

The enforced inactivity of bed 
rest alone produced more ol 
physical and mental well-being than 
could be expected from the debili- 
tating effects of trauma, gunshot, 
shrapnel wounds, or disease. ‘This 
inactivity was one of the contribut- 
ing factors to muscle atrophy and 
weakness, bone atrophy, contrac- 
tures, mental depression, and pro- 
longed convalescence. 

A program of graded physical ac- 
tivity was used as a means of pre- 
venting as many of these effects of in- 
activity as possible and of promoting 
an optimal state of mental and phys- 
ical fitness. This program was de- 
signed to improve the patient's 
strength, endurance, and physical 
co-ordination in order to effect a 
more rapid recovery and earlier re- 
turn to living as an independent in- 
dividual. 
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Physical Reconditioning 

Patients were classified for physi- 
cal reconditioning as early as pos- 
sible alter admission to the hospital 
into one of four or five categories, 
according to the medical officer's 
opinion as to the type and intensity 
of exercise appropriate for each. 
‘These were graded in degree from 
the lowest, in which no exercise was 
permitted, to the highest, in which 
there was no limitation of exercise. 
Reclassifications were made at fre- 
quen* intervals as indicated by the 
patients progress. 

For other types of patients, es- 
pecially the emotionally disturbed, 
the use of games and sports contrib- 
uted to psychological readjustment 
and socialization. These activities al- 
forded Opportunities for sell-expres- 
sion and release from physical and 
emotional anxieties. 

Invaluable clinical experience un- 
der the direction of physicians was 
obtained by the physical educator 
during his service in the United 
States Army and Navy. The thera- 
pists’ dynamism, personality, and 
knowledge of teaching methods 


proved to be of value in directing 
the patient toward developing maxi- 
mum function within the limits of 
his disability. 
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After the cessation of hostilities, 
the members of the physical recon- 
ditioning and rehabilitation staffs 
were enlisted to serve in Veterans 
Administration Hospitals as mem- 
bers of the Physical Medicine and 
Rehabilitation Team. This trend 
seems to be taking place in state, 
city, and private institutions. 


The Exercise Therapist 


At the present time, this field is 
known as “Corrective Therapy.” 
The U. S. Civil Service classification 
designates the person employed in 
Corrective therapy as an “Exercise 
Therapist.””, The exercise therapist's 
duties are outlined briefly as lollows: 


(a) Performs medically prescribed ac 
tivity directed toward: maintaining or im- 
proving the general state of health of the 
mentally or physically disabled individuals 
by preventing muscular deterioration, con- 
serving and increasing strength and = en 
durance and improving function of physi 
cal residuals. 

(b) The teaching of activities inherent 
in daily living, including self-care, health 
and personal hygiene, training in the use 
of prosthetic devices and furnishing instruc 
tion in crutch ambulation techniques and 
gait training in patients disabled as a re 
sult of trauma, amputation, or paralysis. 

(c) Promoting mental rehabilitation by 
providing opportunity for socially accep 
table creative accomplishments, relief of 
guilt feelings, expression of aggressions and 
resocialization through general exercise, 
individual exercise, and physical activity 
skills. 

(d) Instruction in the fundamental 
physical activities necessary for the ulti 
mate vocational objective of the patient. 

(e) The therapist functions at the di 
rection of the team leader. Activity is 
medically prescribed and the treatment is 
given to the patient by the therapist. Pa 
tients are frequently re-examined and 
changes in the prescription are made by 
the physician, if necessary, 


In addition to the general exercise 
program tor all bed and ambulatory 
patients, special remedial exercise 
programs are conducted consisting 
of individual exercises, with and 
without apparatus, designed in- 
crease and restore function to atro- 
phied muscles and restricted joints ol 
those parts of the body that have suf- 
fered as a result of the disease on 
injury. 


Pilot Course of Study 


In February 1952, a pilot course 
of study entitled “Physical Educa- 


tion in Rehabilitation” was organ- 
ized by the Health and Physical Ed- 
ucation Department of ‘Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and 
the Physical Medicine Rehabilita- 
tion Service of the Veterans Admin- 
istration. This is an important step 
forward in the development of the 
specialty. The purpose of this course 
is to prepare graduate students ol 
physical education to meet profes: 
sional and educational requirements 
of exercise therapist. 

The students taking this course 
are assigned to Veterans Administra- 
tion and other hospitals for a mini 
mum of 250 hours of clinical train 
ing under the medical direction of 
the chiels of the Physical Medicine 
and Rehabilitation Service of the re 
spective hospitals. 

The development of this course 
is one of the most significant con 


(Continued on next page) 


Resocialization activities for 
mental patients, 


Above: Activity program for neuropsychiatric patients. 


Below: Underwater exercises. 
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tributions made toward the specializ- 
ing of the physical educator for re- 
habilitation work. 


(See table below for course content) 


The Remedial Gymnast 

During World War II, a similar 
event took place in England. Physi- 
cal educators were enlisted in His 
Majesty's Forces to assume the role 
of Physical Rehabilitation Instruc- 
tors. Following World War II, these 
men were certified by the Ministry 
of Health and function at the pres- 
ent time as “Remedial Gymnasts.” 
A school was established to offer ad- 
vanced work to the graduate physi- 
cal educator at Pindersfield Hos- 
pital. The course covers the exer- 
cise treatment of all types of clinical 
conditions which are amenable to 
this form of therapy. 

Students receive instruction in 
class and group treatment as well as 
individual exercise treatment of pa- 
tients. All lectures are given by mem 
bers of the medical profession and 
are closely associated with clinical 
demonstration. One hundred and 
eighty hours of clinical experience 
is obtained during the six months’ 
period, Upon completion, the stu- 
dent receives the Pindershield certifi- 
cate, which makes him eligible to 
practice Remedial Gymnastics in the 
hospitals, rehabilitation centers, clin- 
ics, and workshops of Great Britain. 


The Rehabilitation Team 

Corrective therapy is a new spe- 
cialty in the field of physical medi- 
cine and rehabilitation. Corrective 
therapy operates in the general med- 
ical and surgical hospitals and the 
mental hospitals of the Veterans 
Administration. 

Special corrective therapy pilot 
programs also administer to the spe- 
cial needs of certain tuberculous pa- 
tients who, because of emotional in- 
stability, lead hyperactive lives pre- 
venting conventional treatment by 
bed rest. Since adequate rest is a 
necessary prerequisite in the treat- 
ment of tuberculosis, special correc- 
tive therapy regimens are directed to 
this therapeutic goal. 

Other specialized intensive exer- 
cise and activity programs are de- 
veloped for psychiatric and neuro- 
logic patients. Exercise regimens are 
organized and adapted for such 
neurologic conditions as multiple 
sclerosis, Parkinsonism, in which the 
activity must fit into the emotional 
conditions associated with the dis- 
ease. 

Corrective therapists are sensitive 
to methods by which patients can be 
motivated to aid in their treatment. 
They follow the basic therapeutic 
aim of helping the patient to help 
himself by teaching the patient sim- 


Physical Education in Rehabilitation 


I. Requirements in Area of Specialization (Min. 12 pts.) Points 
Principles of Physical Education 2 or 3 
‘The Program of Physical Education 2 or $ 
Applied Anatomy and Kinesiology 1 or 2 
Physiology of Exercise (or Substitute) 2 
Growth and Development 2 
Fechniques for Functional Living with Disabilities z 
Corrective Physical Education in Medical Practice 2 or 3 
Physical Education and Recreation in Rehabilitation 1 or 2 

Il, Field Work 
Clinical Observation and Practice 1 to 4 
Clinical Residency in Rehabilitation lto4 

Ill. Courses Selected from: (6-10 pts.) 
Neuroanatomy 3 
Psychology of the Physically Handicapped 3 
Methods and Procedures in Rehabilitation —. 2 or § 
Medical and Social Problems of TlIness Peet 2 
Social Work Related to Health Programs i 
Methods in Relaxation 1 
Massage and Protective Strapping ‘ 2 
Individualized Physical Activities for Men and Women 1 
Gymnastics and Stunts 1 
Modern Dance: A Tool for Physical Conditioning 1 


Total—-32 


ple techniques of daily living in the 
stimulating milieu of the activities 
of medical rehabilitation. 

This approach to treatment on a 
physico-psychological level has helped 
to develop corrective therapy as a 
medical adjunctive discipline. The 
daily clinical experience of these 
therapists under the supervision and 
instruction of physicians has led to 
a fresh viewpoint toward therapeu- 
tic activities. 


Physician's Role 


Abramson states! “Because of the 
protean use of the term rehabilita- 
tion, it would be best to realize that 
in the sense it is used here it is al- 
ways medical rehabilitation. The 
physician is the keystone of the pro- 
gram. He evaluates the patient, pre- 
scribes, changes, co-ordinates, and 
integrates the therapy.” 

By tradition and practice, the care 
of the sick and disabled has always 
been the responsibility of the physi- 
cian. However, he has not always 
been concerned with “total” care 
since the principal preoccupation 
was with the disease itself. “The im- 
plication of the disease and disabili- 
ty upon the make-up of the individ- 
ual as a whole and on his ultimate 
ability to function with his remain- 
ing reserve as a member of society 
were not well known. Further re- 
sponsibility, after treatment of the 
disease itself, was left almost entirely 
in the hands of the individual or 
his family. 

We are now gradually returning 
to the dieta of the ancients, for even 
Plato knew that you could not treat 
the blind by treating the eyes alone 
but that consideration had to be 
given to the “whole man.” We are 
thinking more about the interaction 
of the internal and external envir- 
onment or more broadly of the in- 
dividual and society as an important 
factor in the production and main- 
tenance of disease. 


Developments in Psychiatry 
Psychiatry more generally has 
been developing this within recent 


1Arthur S. Abramson, M.D., Medical Re- 
habilitation—Its Philosophy and Tech- 
niques. Pending publication. 
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vears, realizing that the specific dis- 
eases it deals with are often obvious 
reflections of a disordered society 
and that the susceptible individual 
disintegrates in response to that dis- 
order. In the past, it has not been 
uncommon for an individual suffer- 
ing from angina pectoris or peptic 
ulcer to be told that the cause of his 
condition was “mental” or due to 
nervous strain and to leave it at that. 
Of course, specific dietary or drug 
therapy would be given but recur- 
rences were almost inevitable. 

Would it not be more correct to 
say that those with certain physical 
and personality structures respond 
to the stresses and strains of their 
environment by developing angina 
or ulcer? Treatment would then be 
directed not only to the disease it- 
self but also towards understanding 
the stresses and strains. This under- 
standing may lead towards efforts to 
change the environment or, failing 
that, towards coming to terms with 
it by personal adjustment, both phys- 
ical and mental. 


The Modern Concept 


It was the development of this 
concept which has made modern re- 
habilitation possible, for its main 
efforts are directed to the develop- 
ment of the well-adjusted disabled 
individual and not towards recreat- 
ing the normal. This conceptual 
background differs little from that 
of modern education. Here, too, the 
objective is to develop well-adjusted 
people, usually able but occasionai- 
ly exceptional, tor that is the term 
now applied to the disabled child 
in our school system. 

As Abramson says, ‘Training pro- 
grams based on a knowledge of phys- 
ical capacity, personality, intelli- 
gence, interests, aptitudes, and social 
background are as equally useful ton 
the re-education of the disabled 
adult as they are for the education 
of the growing child.” 


Increasing Literature 


Significant books and articles are 
expanding techniques this spe- 
cialized field. Contributions have 
appeared in the Journal of the Amer- 
twcan Medical Association, the Jour- 
nal of the American Psychiatric As- 
sociation, Mental Hygiene, Archives 
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of Physical Medicine, the. official 
journal of Corrective Therapy, the 
Journal of the Association for Phys- 
icaland Mental Rehabilitation, and 
others. 
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The page for students and Student Major Clubs. 


Student Vote 


Student Section officers now have a vote 
at the Representative Assembly meetings 
and student members will be counted in 
determining the number of representatives 
that states may have in the Representative 
Assembly. ‘These new measures were made 
possible by the Representative Assembly's 
passing by mail vote as of June 1, 1953, a 
revision of Art. 1, Sec. 9, of the AAHPER 
Constitution. 

The additions indicated by the italicized 
words make this section read as follows: 
“Only regular members, professional mem 
bers, student members, student professional 
members, and life members, who are pro 
fessionally engaged in health education, 
physical education, or recreation shall have 
the right to hold office or to vote in the 
election of members for the Representative 
Assembly as hereinatfer provided.” 

In the past students voted at section 
meetings for officers and on business mat 
fers 


Major Club Organization 


Last year at this time 132 Student Major 
Clubs were organized and affiliated with 
AAHPER by charter. Now there are 175. 

‘The objectives of the national office for 
Student Major Clubs are: 


1. to foster professional attitudes among 
student majors; 

2. to promote the exchange of ideas and 
information among clubs; 

3. to provide clubs with program sug 
gestions and posters. 


If your college or university does not 
have a Major Club for students in health, 
physical education, and recreation, you may 
want to organize one. Specific suggestions 
for organizing your club and a simple con 
stitution are available from AAHPER. 

Colleges that have Student Major Clubs 
and wish to become afhliated with ANHPER 
by charter may do so by sending the fol- 
lowing to the address below: 


1. name of college; 

2. name of faculty adviser; 
%. name of club president; 
4. copy of constitution, 


Student Major Clubs, AAHPER 
1201 Sixteenth St, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


News Items 


Students are urged to submit summaries 
of successful club activities, appropriate 
jokes and cartoons, photographs, and 
quizzes for the Meet the Majors page and 
the Editor's Mail column. 


Articles written by students for the 
JOURNAL are also encouraged. These should 


be between three and six pages, typewrit- 
ten, double-spaced. 


Student Major Club Poster 


Posters 


Large Student Major Club posters are 
available on request. The names of the 
club president and faculty adviser should 
be submitted when a poster is requested. 


Majors at ULCA 


The student professional AHPER Club 
and Phi Epsilon Kappa at the University 
of California jointly sponsored Uni Goes 
to College Night last spring with faculty 
members and students from the University 
High School participating. 

The activity night for students featured 
dancing, swimming, volleyball, shuffleboard, 
and ping-pong; and demonstrations — of 
swimming, gymnastics, and archery. 


With admision 25 cents, the entertain- 
ments attracted 500 students. 
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The organizations feel that closer rela 
tionships were made between the Univer- 


sity and the high schools as a result of the 
activity. 


Tennessee Polytechnic Institute 


Freshmen at the Tennessee Polytechnic 
Institute were welcomed into the school 
with a get-acquainted social sponsored by 
the Health and Physical Education Club. 

This year’s officers include Don Pack, 
president; Donald Greenwell, —vice-presi- 
dent; Merna Swain, secretary; Johnny 
Fhompson, treasurer; Junior Lewis, pub- 
licity chairman; and Marcia Yandle, pro- 
gram chairman. 

The Club boasts four of its members se- 
lected for Who's Who in American Col- 
leges and Universities 1952-53: Tom Fann, 
Litthe All-American grid star; Tommy 
Downing, basketball player; Marcia Yandle, 
cheerleader; and Willy Joe Smalley, man- 
ager of basketball team. 

The girls won honors to the club last 
year, winning the basketball, softball, and 
volleyball tournaments in women’s intra 
mural. They were presented with gold 
replicas for each sport. 

At last year’s homecoming the Club 
turned native and designed a_ realistic 
tribal hut with headhunters and a blazing 
pot as the center attraction. Headhunters 
were Club members dressed in authentic 
costume, including dried meat bones 
around their necks; Murfreesboro Raider, 
homecoming opponent, was stewing in the 
pot. The entry won a big red ribbon and 
S10. 


Float of Health and Physical Education 

Club, Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, 

won second place in homecoming float 
competition, 


University of Omaha 


The Physical Education Majors’ Club 
Award for the “most outstanding contribu 
tion to health, physical education, and rec 
reation” was awarded to Charles Phillips 
at the annual Club picnic last year. 

The traveling trophy, purchased by the 
PE Majors’ Club, will be awarded each 
vear to the senior man who makes the 
greatest contribution in the three fields. 

Mr. Phillips, the first winner, received a 
Bachelor of Science degree in education 
with a major in physical education. * 
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Sports Equipment 


58th National Convention—April 18-23—Hotel Statler, New York 


Elementary Interscholastic 
Basketball .. . 


(Continued from page 13) 


It is recognized, of course, that 
clementary-school experience in bas- 
ketball and other games provides a 
base for superior high-school player 
ability. Some coaches and physical 
educators contend that it is possible 
to have interscholastics in their 
grade schools but not possible to 
have physical education and intra- 
murals, which permit broad experi- 
ences for all pupils. They feel that 
barriers presented by lack of time, 
facilities, and teacher-personnel pre- 
clude an adequate program; that the 
choice is between interscholastics o1 
almost nothing. 


Pursuing such a beliet is likely to 
lead to local acceptance of an inter- 
scholastic program as fulfilling the 
school need for basketball. Indeed, 
not infrequently, a school team is 
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regarded, most erroneously, as a sat- 
isfactory school physical education 
program. 


A Real Danger 


Thus, the seeming trend toward 
expansion of elementary interscho 
lastics presents the very real danget 
that long-term development of pro- 
grams which meet the needs of all 
pupils is being blocked. If this be 
true we should stop, look, and listen. 
Our sponsorship of elementary 
school teams may be leading not only 
to depriving many boys of rightful 
opportunities to develop basketball 
playing ability but also to cheating 
most pupils out of physical educa 
tion experiences which could lead to 
desirable physical, social, and emo- 
tional development. 

Superior high-school players are 
likely when elementary-school- bas 
ketball programs: 

(1) give all boys opportunities to 
learn, practice, and play; 


(2) allocate playing facilities and 


coach-time among all or most boys 
on an equal basis; 

(3) is preceded by and correlated 
with other activities for the improve 
ment of balance, flexibility, agility, 
and co-ordination; 

(4) refrain from early specializa 
tion which leads boys who may have 
potentially high ability to become 
disinterested because of temporarily 
inferior playing ability. *® 
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The twin-speaker ‘‘Rhythmaster’ por- 
table high-fidelity sound system has 
been devised for use in educational 
and recreational activities and for mu- 
sic lovers. It is equipped with a vari- 
able-speed turntable, which plays rec- 
ords from 6 to 16 inches at their 
originally recorded speeds and also at 
any variation from 25-100 RPM. 
Rhythmaster is particularly useful to 
teachers of dancing and gymnastics, 
and to broadcast: stations, recreational 
centers, and hospitals. 


Rek-O-Kut Co., 38-01 Queens Bivd. 


Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


The Tauber Plastic Binding Kit 
binds sheets, in seconds, at prac- 
tically no cost. The kit consists 
of a hand-operated plastic and 
steel punching machine and over 
150 crack-resistant vinyl plastic- 
binding tubes. The punch can be 
ordered for two, three, or four 
holes, and cuts through about 15 
sheets at a time. The tubes are 
available in red, white, and blue, 
in many sizes. 


Tauber Plastics, Inc. 
200 Hudson St., New York 13 
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The Voit Golf Master records dis- 
tance, loft, and direction of any 
shot. Ideal for low-budget schools 
with inadequate space for driving 
ranges, it gives students more than 
twice as many chances to hit the 
ball during classtime by eliminat- 
ing ball retrieving. 


W. J. Voit Rubber Corp. 


1600 E. 25th St., Los Angeles 11 


Recreation Helps .. . 
(Continued from page 19) 


that will fit in the crib or bed, tele- 
vision, radio programs, or record 
playing are the most Common activi- 
ties used. This means constant su- 
pervision, as small children tend to 
eat crayons and throw toys out of 
their cribs. 

However, the best play therapy 
for these tots is personal attention. 
The spoken word, the pat on the 
head, or the quick hug are things 
that belong to the child himself and 
cannot be taken away to be put 
back into the toy closet. 

For those allowed only limited ac- 
tivity, finger painting, blocks, paper 
dolls, pull-toys—in fact all the ac- 
tivities offered pre-nursery and nurs- 
ery school children—are acceptable. 
For those fortunate enough to have 
outdoor facilities, sandboxes, teeter- 
totters and garden swings are welcome 
additions. The only toys considered 
unacceptable are: modeling clay, un- 
less disposed of after each play per- 
iod, marbles, fuzzy animals or dolls, 
and cheap plastic toys which may 
break into dangerously sharp pieces. 

The older children, while needing 
personal atention and affection no 
less than the younger ones, may be 
allowed to keep their books and toys 
after the play period. Thus, as with 
any normal child, any free mo- 
ment may become a play period. 
It should be a common sight to go 
into a ward and see groups of these 
children playing house, dressing 
dolls, or working with mechanical 
toys. 


Our Responsibility 

The antithesis between bed rest 
and supervised activity is an actual- 
ity only to the casual observer. If we 
accept the hypothesis that play is 
a natural educational force for the 
normal physiological and psycholog- 
ical development of children, then 
we must accept the responsibility of 
providing them with the personnel, 
facilities, and equipment for super- 
vised play, operating with full co- 
operation and under direct supervi- 
sion of the medical staff, so that the 
children may have every benefit of 
modern science to effect: complete 
recovery. 
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A Sane Competitive .. . 
(Continued from page 21) 


a set of rules adaptable to the game 
and the age group. These rules give 
protection through placing certain 
limits on body contact and prohibit- 
ing the use of cleated shoes. 


Equipment 

The  junior-high-school student 
bodies provide uniforms for the par- 
ticipants through various methods of 
raising money. It is not necessary 
to raise large amounts, since the one 
uniform of trunks and jersey can be 
used in all the sports except softball 
and baseball, where the boys furnish 
their own “jeans,” using the school 
jerseys. Balls, and other ath- 
letic supplies are furnished by the 
Board of Education or the City Rec- 
reation Department and the boys 
furnish their own shoes. 


bats, 


The round-robin type of tourna- 
ment play is used almost entirely, so 
that there is a minimum of building 
up to a high-pressure climax point 
which so frequently occurs in elimi- 
nation or double elimination play. 


Publicity and Awards 

There is very little newspaper pub- 
licity on the program. It is usually 
confined to a general preseason state- 
ment on the number of teams par- 
ticipating, the over-all dates, etc. At 
the close of the season, there is some- 
times a short story on final stand 
ings. This minimizing of publicity 
helps much removing unwanted 
pressures but at the same time the 
general public is not too aware of 
the extensiveness of the program 
and the heavily publicized kid foot. 
ball or baseball tends to gain favor. 

Awards in the junior-high schools 
are made on a point basis and are 
given for participation, 
and service to the 
interschool athletic programs.  Let- 
ters are not given for interschool 
team membership alone. Such mem- 
bership adds points to the boy's total 
but he must have additional 
point credits in service and leader- 
ship. Awards are school letters 
made of felt and furnished by the 
student bodies. 


leadership, 
intramural and 


also 


Result: A Sane Program 


This athletic program, as it func- 
tions today, 


is the result of 15 to 18 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAI 


Up Your Gym Program with 
CHAMPION UNIFORMS 


T-SHIRTS SHORTS 
WHITE Standard weight, full cut cot- Elastic waist (1'4” webbing), 
78QS ton. White only. Sizes S-M-L. full cut, 4-piece cotton twill. 
With design $8.40 Doz. 


WHITE 
KEJ 


EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


COLORS Standard weight, full cut cot- 
ton. All athletic colors in 


stock. Sizes S-M-L. 


With design 


$9.60 Doz. 


FAMOUS CHAMPION 
REVERSIBLE T-SHIRTS 
USN Double thickness, reversible, in any 
two color combination, in all athletic 


colors to order. Navy/Gold in stock. Sizes 


Write for Complete Catalog 


ROCHESTER 4, N.Y. 


White only. Sizes 24 to 42. 


Plain $7.80 Doz. 
With design, $9.60 Dor. 


COLORS Elastic waist (14%4” webbing), 
KE/8 full cut, 4-piece, fast color 
sanforized cotton. All colors. 

Sizes 24 to 40. 


Plain $9.00 Doz. 
With design, $10.80 Dox. 


IDENTIFICATION NUMBERS IN 

DESIGN AT NO EXTRA CHARGE 
On all T-Shirts and Shorts, Champion will 
provide consecutive numbers as a part of the 
design at no extra charge. Why not take 
advantage of this very desirable “identifi- 
cation” feature! 


MANUFACTURERS 


CHAMPION KNITWEAR CO. 


nished pr 


years of experimentation 
principle of 
portions — of the competitive 
things that are of questionable value. 
‘There of over-indul 
gence in strenuous activity and the 
few injuries are those that might be 
expected occasionally with boys in 
active play. 
and 


is no evidence 


The competition is keen 
satislying for the participants 
and seems to meet the needs of those 
more active addi- 
tional competitive participation. 


bovs who desire 


with the 
retaining the desirable 
urge 
among boys and eliminating those 


School 
visit’ the 


administrators, who often 


games as spectators and 
sometimes as officials, are well satis 
fied that the program is filling a defi 
nite youth need and at the same time 
is creating the very minimum of dis 
tracting school activity. The certufi 
cated school staff members who han 
dle all the coaching assignments have 
actively participated in shaping the 
plan and feel well satished that they 
are conducting an ideal and 
athletic program fon 
junior high-school boys. 


sane 
Competitive 
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Write directly to publisher for information. 


HEALTH EDUCATION 


THE FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF DRIV- 
ING, by H. James Tysor. Dallas: Banks 
Upshaw and Co., 703 Browder. 1953. 360 
pp. $3.00. A personal guide to students 
of driving and motorists who wish to im 
prove their techniques and skills, this book 
covers the enforcement of traffic laws, de- 
velopment of good sportsmanship, personal 
and family responsibility, and the physical 
forces that are constantly operating upon 
moving vehicles, 


HEALTH PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE, by 
V. Langton and C. L. Anderson. St. 
Louis 3: ©. V. Mosby Co,, 3207 Washing- 
ton Blvd. 1953. 417 pp. $4.25. This book 
is directed to the needs of college students 
with primary emphasis on the basic princi 
ples of health promotion, Physiology is 
introduced only as a supplement or to ex 
tend understanding. It is intended to pre 
pare the student for self-management in 
the supervision and guidance of his own 
health. 


WITH FOCUS ON FAMILY LIVING, by 
Muriel W. Brown. Wash. 25: Federal Se- 
curity Agency, Office of Education. 1953. 
248 pp. 60¢. This is a story of four experi 
ments in community organization for fam 
ily life education. The experiments afford 
av opportunity for gaining insight into the 
process of school and community inte 
action. 


SEXUAL BEHAVIOR IN THE HUMAN FE. 
MALE, by Alfred C. Kinsey, Wardell B. 
Pomeroy, Clyde E. Martin, Paul H. Geb 
hard. Philadelphia 5: W. B. Saunders Co., 
West Washington Square, 1953. 842) pp. 
$8.00. The material presented in this book 
has been derived from personal interviews, 
special research studies, and an exhaustive 
study of the literature. The book analyzes 
the anatomic and physiologic background 
of sexual response, both in males and fe 
males. Findings indicate that there is need 
for revision of some current theories con 
cerning the supposed difference between 
the sexes. 


THE TROUBLED MIND, by Beulah F. Bossel 
man, M.D. New York: The Ronald Press 
Co., 15 E. 26th St. 1958. 206 pp- $3.50. 
psychiatrist and psychoanalyst: describes 
the emotional development of the individ- 
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ual trom infancy to old age, looking par- 
ticularly at the problems which must be 
solved at various ages. ‘The effect’ upon 
individuals when these problems are not 
solved are examined for the information of 
laymen who wish to understand the emo- 
tional disorders of themselves and others. 


DENTAL HEALTH FACTS FOR TEACHERS. 
American Dental Association. Chicago: 222 
FE. Superior St. 1953. 28 pp. 25c. This book 
let has been prepared to provide teachers 
with resource information on dental health. 
It is suitable for teachers of any level of 
education. It is intended to supplement 
materials found in curriculum bulletins. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


COACHING FOOTBALL AND THE SPLIT-T 
FORMATION, by James M. Tatum and 
Warren K. Giese. Dubuque, lowa: William 
C. Brown Co., 915 Main St. 1953. 277 pp. 
Illus. $3.75. The authors outline their 
methods of coaching the split-T formation 
at the University of Maryland. While over 
half the book is devoted to the split-T, 
other chapters include material on the back- 
ground to coaching football, training and 
conditioning a team, popular offensive for- 
mations, and defensive football. The text is 
well illustrated with photographs, line 
drawings, and diagrams. 


TABLE TENNIS ILLUSTRATED, by Douglas 
Cartland. New York: A. 8S. Barnes and Co., 
282 Madison Ave. 1953. 96 pp. Illus. $1.75. 
How to play championship table tennis is 
the theme of this book, which includes 
strokes and strategy and laws of table ten- 
nis. It is well illustrated with enlarged 
strips of movie film. 


RECREATION AND OUTDOOR 
EDUCATION 


AQUARIUMS, by Anthony Evans. New 
York 19: Dover Publications, 1780 Broad- 
way. 1952. 115 pp. Tllus. Cloth, $1.75; 
paper, 60c. Hlustrated with line drawings 
and photographs, this book discusses fish- 
keeping equipment, water piants, pond- 
making, goldfish, tropical fish, and fish 
foods 


A GUIDE FOR GAMES, compiled by D. 
Cyril Joynson. London. Nicholas Kaye and 
Co. (Available from British Book Centre, 


122 E. 55th St., New York 22.) 1953. 294 
pp. $3.25. This book describes about 1,000 
individual and team games. It includes 
material on the psychology of play, lesson 
planning and teaching techniques, intro- 
ductory activities, partner contests, relays, 
team games, and values and dangers of com- 
petition, 


PLAY FOR PRESCHOOLERS. Ottawa, Can- 
ada: Dept. of National Health and Wel- 
fare. 1951. 70 pp. Illus. 25c. Games, toys, 
and play equipment for the preschool child 
are discussed and illustrated in this prac- 
tical booklet. 


RECREATION FOR THE AGING, by Arthu 
Williams. New York 7: Association Press, 
291 Broadway. 1953. 192 pp. $3.00. An 
activity guide for volunteer and profes- 
sional leaders initiating or providing rec- 
reation programs for older adults, this book 
covers arts and crafts, camping, hobbies, 
music, drama, service and educational pro- 
grams, social and spectator activities. 


CANOE CAMPING, by Carle W. Handel. 
New York: A. S. Barnes and Co., 101 - 5th 
Ave. 1953. 192 pp. $3.00. This guide to 
wilderness travel by canoe tells what food 
and equipment are needed, how to portage, 
find your way, cook outdoors, live off the 
land, and construct a campsite. 


SUNSET CERAMICS BOOK, by Herbert H. 
Sanders. Menlo Park, Calit.: Lane Publish- 
ing Co. 1953. 96 pp. $1.75. Methods and 
materials used to make pottery by hand 
processes are described. Profusely illustrat- 
ed, it offers step-by-step instructions for the 
beginner working at home or the student 
in the classroom. 


HANDMADE RUGS, by Doris Aller. Menlo 
Park, Calif.: Lane Publishing Co. 1953. 
95 pp. Illus. $1.75. Instructions and illus 
trations are given for making hooked, 
braided, woven, laced, and knotted rugs 
Included are 25 projects offering a variety 
of easy-to-follow patterns. 


SCHOOL-CITY COOPERATION THE 
PLANNING OF RECREATION AREAS AND 
FACILITIES, by George D. Butler. New 
York: National Recreation Association, 
315 - 4th Ave. 1953. 12 pp. 75c. The ex- 
periences of 20 communities in pooling 
school, park, and recreation resources are 
described in this reprint of articles which 
appeared in the Recreation magazine. 


GROWING WITH ART, Books | through 8, 
by Maud Ellsworth and Michael F. An- 
drews. Chicago: B. H. Sanborn and Co., 
221 bk. 20th St. 1951. 80e each; teachers’ 
book 25¢. Book 1, Fun To Begin; Book 2, 
Learning To Talk a New Way; Book 3, 
Seeing and Doing; 4, Discovering Surprises; 
5, Exploring and Making; 6, Art Where We 
Live; 7, Adventure at Your Elbow; 8, 
Evervbody’s Business. These books offer 
(Concluded on page 42) 
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New Books 


In Physical Education 


” Mosp 


Armbruster’s 


BASIC SKILLS IN SPORTS 
For Men and Women 


The essential basic techniques for 28 sports are 
covered by Armbruster in this new book— making it 
more complete than any other book in its field. 


It is a sound digest of the various sports activities 
not only for the student in the basic skills program, 
but also the student in the semi-professional teacher- 
training program. He presents it so that it may be 
easily assimilated and so that the student will be 
stimulated to more readily advance to a higher level 
of competence and performance. 


“The book is especially valuable for teacher-train- 
ing and beginning sport-class programs. The in- 
structor can use it as a guide and manual. and the 
student as a basic text book.” 


SCHOLASTIC COACH, September. 1953 


325 pages. illustrated. Price, $3.50 


Staley’s 


PHYSICAL EXERCISE 
PROGRAMS 


Staley’s book includes all of the more common 
physical exercises, conditioning exercises, training 
exercises, developmental exercises, and body-build- 
ing exercises. But its more precise purpose is con- 
cerned only with programs in physical activity 
which have been developed for the explicit object of 
effecting physical change in the organism. 


Thus. the author has included all the companion 
exercises — German gymnastics. grass exercises. 
medical ball exercises—pulley weight exercises 
rope-jumping exercises—Swedish gymnastics and 
wand exercises, to name only a few. 


It will be particularly helpful to those searching 
for improved methods of teaching and management 

new programs—new variations of old programs 
—and new exercises, 


292 pages. illustrated. Price, $5.00 


U mback-Johnson’s 


SUCCESSFUL WRESTLING 


Its Bases and Problems 


The reviewer in the September issue of Scholastic 
Coach said of this hook: 


“Superb is truly the word for Successful Wres- 
tling. Produced by a remarkably well-mated team 
both authors are college physical ed professors and 
wrestling coaches—the book presents a beautifully 
detailed picture of the mat game.” 


Then he went on to recommend the book for all 
its special features, among which are the drawings 
of wrestling maneuvers and the fact that it contains 
information representing the concensus of a group 
of the country’s top wrestling experts on many vital 
topics such as: the physical and psychological fac- 
tors in wrestling and the characteristics of champion 
wrestlers. Also. for the fact that the authors have 
made a systematic attempt to clarify the role of 
wrestling in modern education—-and the role wres- 
tling can play in personality development of young 
men. He winds up his review with this: 


“Everything about this book is top-drawer——the 
writing. organization, presentation, and scope. You 
couldn't ask for anything more for both coaching 
rand class-teaching situations.” 


If you haven't seen a copy. ask us to send you 
one. We'll see that you receive a copy (as well as 
the other books in physical education featured in 
this page) promptly. 


2506 pages. illustrated. Price, $4.50 
Send orders and teacher inquiries to 3207 Washing- 
ton Blvd., St. Louis 3, Missouri 


PUBLISHED BY 


The C. V. MOSBY Company 
SCIENTIFIC) PUBLICATIONS 
SAINT LOUIS 


SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK 


POR HEALTH, 


PHYSICAL 


EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 
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New Books in Brief 


(Continued from page 40) 


ideas and suggestions on art for children 
six to 12 


TRAINING THE FAMILY DOG, by Edna 
Kachele. New York 10: Lantern Press, 
Inc., 254 4th Ave. 195%. 190 pp. $2.50. 
Writing for the average dog owner, not 
the specialist, the author explains all the 
fundamental methods of training dogs to 
be companionable, obedient pets in the 
home or on the farm 


EXPLORING NATURE WITH YOUR CHILD, 
by Dorothy Fdwards Shuttleworth. New 
York 13: Greystone Press, 100 - 6th Ave. 
1952. 448 pp. $3.95. guide to 
nature for parents and children, this book 
provides basic information on birds, wild 
and tame animals, fish, snakes, frogs, in- 
sects, flowers, trees, stars, and weather. 
Over 100 illustrations supplement the text. 


OUR ANIMAL NEIGHBORS, by Alan Devoe 
and Mary Berry Devoe. New York 18: Me 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 380 W. 42nd St. 1953. 
278% pp. $3.75 
ralist and his wife with raccoons, rabbits, 
foxes, skunks, muskrats, and woodchucks 
are described in narrative form. 


Phe experiences of a natu 


CERAMICS FOR THE POTTER, by Ruth M. 
Home. Peoria, Hh: Charles A. Bennett 
Co., 237 N. Monroe St. 1952. 229 pp. 
$4.50. This is a practical book, written for 


Fifth Edition 


Drew—Individual 
Gymnastics 


Revised and edited by 
HAZEL L. KINZLY, M.A. 


Associate Professor of Physical Education, 
Russell Sage College, 


Troy, New York 


As medical science has turned its atten- 
tion to the study of certain illnesses and 
diseases which may be controlled or 
eliminated, so physical education has 
widened its scope to include education 
in preventive measures. ‘This edition 
presents the picture of outstanding 
remedial abnormalities and emphasizes 
the wisdom of a more concentrated 
study of individual needs. ‘The chapter 
devoted to exercises includes clear de- 
scriptions and many line drawings. 

222 


2 Pages. 115 Tlustrations $3.50 


WASHING TON 
SQUARE 


the amateur or professional potter. There 
are chapters describing the chemical com- 
position and location of potters’ clays, their 
classification, characteristics, and reaction to 
heat. 


GENERAL 


LIVING WITH A DISABILITY, by Howard A. 
Rusk, M.D., and Eugene J. Taylor. Garden 
City, N. Y.: The Blakiston Co. 1953. 207 
pp. Hllus. $3.50. Written for the phys 
ically handicapped and their families, this 
book presents instructions on the art. of 
living with a permanent or temporary dis- 
ability in the home, at work, and at play. 
More than 275 drawings and photographs 
supplement the text 


COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION, by Sidney 
Dillick. New York 16: William Morrow 
and Co,, 425 - 4th Ave. 1953. 198 pp. $4.00. 
\ history and analysis of community organ- 
ization for neighborhood development, this 
book describes the origin, purpose, and 
growth of various welfare and educational 
agencies 


REHABILITATION OF THE PHYSICALLY 
HANDICAPPED, by Henry H. Kessler. Rev. 
ed. New York 27: Columbia University 
Press, 2960 Broadway. 1953. 275 pp. $4.00. 
This sourcebook describes rehabilitation 
programs for the disabled industrial work- 
er, the blind, deaf, and those disabled by 
cardiovascular tuberculosis, 
thritis, and diseases of the nervous system. 


disease, 


New 7th Edition 


Bowen-Stone—Applied 
Anatomy and Kinesiology 


By WILLIAM PARDON BOWEN, M.S. 
Revised by HENRY A. STONE, M.S. 
Supervisor, Department of Physical 
Education, University of California, 
Berkeley, California 


This is a concise study of the principal 
types of muscle exercises, with intelligent 
explanations of how they are performed, 
how they react on the body, their rela- 
tion to problems of bodily development 
and the prevention and reliel of certain 
defects and deformities. This up to date, 
enlarged edition contains laboratory ex- 
periments right in the text. Another fea- 
ture is the addition of the innervation 
of each muscle to the anatomical de- 


scription, 
New 7th Edition. 


462 Pages. 


261 Illustrations, 18 in Color. $5.50 


LEA & FEBIGER 


It includes new material on rehabilitation 
of the wounded veteran, on vocational guid- 
ance, training, and placement. 


NEW BOOK LISTINGS 


Health Education 


Youth Discussion on Television. Ihe Junior 
Town Meeting League, Middletown, Conn.: 
356 Washington St. 32 pp. 

Highway Safety Begins at Home. Gertrude 
Humphreys. U.S. Dept. of Agri. Extension 
Service. 20 pp. 

Allies for Children. Child Welfare Reports 
No. 5, August 1953. Wash. 25: U.S. Dept. 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. 22 pp. 

Official Records of the World Health Organ- 
ization. No. 45. The Work of WHO. 1952. 
March 1953. World Health Organization, 
Palais Des Nations, Geneva, Switzerland. 
205 pp. 

Elementary Teachers Guide to Free Curricu- 
lum Materials. 10th annual ed. Randolph, 
Wis.: Educators Progress Service. 1953. 334 
pp. $4.50. 


Physical Education 


Annual Reference Guide and Official Rules 
of the United States Volleyball Association, 
edited by Logan Mundt. Berne, Ind.: 
USVBA Printer, Box 109. 1953. 60c. 

Christy Mathewson, by Gene Schoor. New 
York: J. Messner, Inc. 1953. 175 pp. $2.75. 
The Story of Ty Cobb, by Gene Schoor. New 
York: J. Messner, Inc. 1953. 175 pp. $2.75. 


Recreation and Outdoor Education 
Camp Sanitation Guide, by Arthur W. Sel- 
verstone. Brooklyn, N. Y.: Bead Publish- 
ing Co. 1953. 24 pp. $1.00. 

First Fish, by Cc. B. Colby. New York: 
Coward-McCann. 1953. 48 pp. $2.00. 
Proceedings of the Seventh Annual Industrial 
Recreation Conference, edited by Jackson M. 
Anderson. Lafayette, Ind. Purdue Univer- 
sity. 1952. 46 pp. 


General 


Society — Democracy —and the Group, by 
\lan F. Klein. New York: The Woman's 
Press. 1953. 341 pp. $4.00. 

How To Organize and Run a Club, by Ar- 
thur Liebers. New York: Oceana Publica- 
tions, 1953. 64 pp. 

Modern Methods of Rehabilitation of the 
Adult Disabled. Report of a Group-Train- 
ing Course Organized by the United Na- 
tions. New York: Columbia University 
Press. 1952. 108 pp. $1.25. 

An Evaluation of Rehabilitation, by Georgia 
IP. McCoy and Howard A. Rusk. New York: 
The Institute of Physical Medicine and Re- 
habilitation. New York University-Bellevue 
Medical Center. 1953. 87 pp. $1.00. 

No Picnic on Mount Kenya, by Felice Benuz- 
zi. New York: E. P. Dutton. 1953. 238 
pp. $3.75. 

The Mount Everest Reconnaissance Expedi- 
tion, by Eric Shipton. New York: E. P. 
Dutton. 1953. 123 pp. $6.00. * 
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FOR HEALTH, 


PHYSICAL 


. EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


New! ... Byrd — Textbook of College Hygiene 


Eagerly awaited in the college hygiene field, this new book is based on Dr. Boyd's survey of 
the health needs and interests of 20,000 colleg> freshmen and sophomores. Using a checklist 
of 300 health problems and a Personal Health Inventory, the author chose thirty subjects for 
development in individual chapters. Throughout the book, emphasis is on functional and 
public health aspects of subjects such as: courtship and marriage, mental hygiene, narcotics, 
tobacco, alcohol, overweight and underweight, fatigue and rest, ete. 


By OLIVER E. BYRD, Ed.D., Professor of Health Education, Stanford University. 443 pages, 54%" « illus. 


trated. $4.50. New. 


New (6th) Edition! ... Williams — 
Principles of Physical Education 


Completely revised for its New (6th) Edition, this reliable text presents the aims, objectives, 
and basic problems of physical education. While retaining the sound biological and psycho- 
logical approach to physical education that characterized the previous edition, the author has 
further developed his consideration of economic, social and political aspects. In line with 
present-day instruction, he stresses the relationship of physical education to changing social 
environment, 


By JESSE F. WILLIAMS, M.D., Se.D., Emeritus Professor of Physical Education, Columbia University, 432 pages, 5%” 
x 8%”, illustrated. New (6th) Edition—Ready in January. 


New! ... Vannier and Foster — 
Physical Education for Elementary Schools 


Here is a new book for elementary methods courses in physical education. The authors have 
given special attention to up-to-date teaching techniques and have kept in mind the problems 
of dealing with large physical education classes. Activities, games and dances are described 
in detail, with excellent line drawings. Some of the subjects included are: Fundamental and 
Creative Play, Rhythms and Dance, Classroom and Quiet Games, Camping. Restricted Pro- 
grams for Atypical Children, Intramural and After School Activities. 

By MARVHELEN VANNIER, Ed.D., Director of Women's Division, Department of Health and Physical Education, South- 


ern Methodist University; and MILDRED FOSTER, B.S... Teacher of Physical Education, 
Dallas, Texas. 378 pages, 5%" x 81%", 286 ilustrations. 


Dallas Publie School Sy 
Neu——RKeady in January 


W. B. SAUNDERS COMPANY 


West Washington Square Philadelphia 5 
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the Dance 


SPOTLIGHT on 


ELLEN MOORE 


Editor 


News Deadlines 
Effort should be made to have news from 
schools and colleges reach the Editor be 


fore the following dates: 


District Issue 
Central Nov. 6 Jan. 
Midwest Dec. 4 Feb. 
Southern Jan. 4 Mar. 
Southwest Feb. 5 Apr. 
Northwest Mar. 7 May 
astern Apr. 10 June 


News should be highlights of school ac 
tivities: new developments, experiments, 
successful or unsuccessful; co-operative ef 
forts with groups outside the dance field; 
co-ordination with other arts. It is always 
interesting, too, to know who is teaching 
ov dancing in different locales. 

Reports describing concerts are more 
valuable when describing and evaluating 
specific dances rather than simply outlin- 


ing the programs. 


We are interested in new dance ideas, 
progress, and educational emphasis in 
schools, camps, studios, and community 


groups. Good action pictures are welcome. 


Unused ones will be returned. 


Dance Articles 

In a recent survey, JOURNAL readers re 
quested more articles on teaching methods 
in all branches of dance, information on 
dance curriculums in our colleges, the rela 
tion of dance to other arts, and the sharp 
ening of rhythmic perception, Persons with 
experience in these subjects are encouraged 
to share their the 
JOURNAL readers. 


information with 


Colorado College 

Hanva Holm, for the [3th summer, di 
rected an cight-weeks curriculum: in) mod 
erm dance, this year. Included were courses 


in technique, composition, pedagogy, dance 


history, and rhythmic fundamentals and 
music for dance. 
The session was climaxed with a_ final 


production, with intentions that every stu 
dent performance experience. Miss 
Holm and Assistants Molly Lyon and Ollie 
Kostock Choreographed three large group 
numbers. The the program 
consisted of numbers by smaller groups. 
Ritual, to the Bartok, 
inexperienced 
walk and a 
This dance number, directed by Miss 


have 


remainder of 


music by used a 


large group of relatively 


dancers, using Variations of a 


plie 


National Section on Dance, Michigan State College 


East Lansing, Michigan 


Holm, changed constantly in size and direc- 
tion. Contrasting to the uniformity of the 
group movement, experienced 
emerged occasionally from the group. 

Use and timing of changes in level, direc 
tion, floor pattern, and size of group were 
most effective. 


soloists 


» 
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A formal scene from the 1953 Utah State dance contest. 


ANNUAL DANCE CONTEST 


by H. B. Hunsaker and Lois Downs 
Utah State Agricultural College 
Logan, Utah 


ONE OF THE unique examples of the in- 
fiuence of competition on performance and 
participation in a women’s intramural pro- 
gram activity is the Utah State Agricul- 
tural College’s annual women’s intramural 
dance contest produced on the campus in 
Logan. 


Executive officers and featured guest 
speakers for the 1953 Southwest District 
AAHPER convention held at Utah State 


last May had the opportunity to witness 
the production. All stated that they were 
amazed that college students could put on 
such a production involving the high de- 
giee of finesses, polish, color, enthusiasm, 
and degree of difficulty in all of the rou- 
tines, the costumes, and the staging effects. 


(Concluded on page 47) 


Participants in the Utah State dance contest enjoy this comic scene. 
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TAP e e BALLET 
EXERCISE AND PRACTICE PHRASES 


CLEARLY WRITTEN AND EASILY UNDERSTOOD 


For 


* 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

Styled by 

EMINENT DANCE AUTHORITIES 
Expressly for 

TEACHERS AND STUDENTS IN ALL TYPES OF DANCE 


MODERNe 


DANCE ROUTINES 
——~ WRITTEN BY PROMINENT DANCE TEACHERS 
EACH ROUTINE INCLUDES A LIST OF STANDARD 
IN HANDY BOOKLET FORM 


RECREATION 


CHARACTER 
COMPLETE ARRANGEMENTS 


RECORDED MUSICAL ACCOMPANIMENT 


DANCE TERMINOLOGY ye ALL DANCES ARRANGED TO RUSZELL RECORDS 


RECORDS 
ROUTINES 


fills your ‘om hands 
with SHOES and PRACTICE CLOTHES 


A complete tine of 
light, flexible shoes 
for exercise and 
dance. 


Functional Leotards 
and Rehearsal Outfits 
for every purpose. 

Used by America's leading colleges. BALANCED-DESIGN : 

DANCE SHOES 


and accessories 


Write for free illustrated brochure. 


SELVA, Dept. P., 1607 BROADWAY 
WEW YORK 19, W. Y. 


WRITE TODAY FOR OUR FREE 28 PAGE CATALOGUE 


Couple Dances 


and Mixers 


Instructional 


Records 


(WITH MUSIC) 


Anothcr important 


ing aid brought te you by Ed Durtacher 


struction, precise timing, steady rhythmic music, 
and Ed Durlacher's friendliness in teaching.” 
Franklin, 


In thi 


mill find imstrueti 
i Tandem Roche 


album Ed presents 
ie Dane and Mixer 
ive ste 


ster Schott psche 


his 
Ile 


s and 


amazingly 
gives of 


n their own 
et the ter 


“HONOR YOUR PARTNER” 


wal 


for the Patty uke 
Five Foot 


intmitah 
for gow 


method 
through instruction in ea 


of teaching Americar 


‘olka Mixer, Rochester 


wo Mixer, Narcissus and 


tyle under the 
dancing an virtuall 


Prd Honor Your Partner Albums 
"Teachers are most impressed with the simplicity and clarity of in 


—cC. G. 
Chairman, 


durability of material 


Assistant Professor 

Department of Physical Education for Men 
Southern Illinois University 

All records are guaranteed against breakage. 


Over 10,000 Schools in the U.S. Now Use 
Honor Your Partner Teaching Aids. 


Miners’ are social activators Wallflower and timid voule of 

all ages are converted to active participants in social activities 
eas 

Square Dance Associates Dept. PE-3, Freeport, N. Y 

Gentlemen 

i want to learn more about the HONOR YOUK PARTNER albums 

Please send me a free descriptive folder 

Name 

(it st 

( anadian ors: Thomas Allen, Ltd 

266 King Stree Vest, Toron 25, Ontaric 
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start 
roller 


A WONDERFUL SPORT 
at low cost and upkeep 


It’s easy to start a roller skating program! 
It’s a healthful exercise and the popular 
way to build strong bodies. A favorite 
with boys and girls and budget planners, 
too... roller skating makes a grand co- 
recreational activity. Handles the largest 
groups quickly and easily. Halls, gyms, 
or any large floor area make fine roller 
rinks. Invest in health and fun this season, 


---Rubber Tire Skates---; 
FOR USE ON WAXED FLOORS IN 


Gyms, Ballrooms or Halls 


WHEELS 
ABSOLUTELY 
GUARANTEED 
~ NOT TO MAR, SCRATCH OR DAMAGE- 


Rink clamp skates developed by 
CHICAGO specially for skating on 
waxed floors. The rubber wheels 
are ideal for use on tile, ballroom 
floors or any highly waxed surface. 
Will not harm or mark. 


Write Now to the Leader in Rink 
Skates on How to Start 


ROLLER SKATE COMPANY 
The Choice of Champions . . . for over 45 Years 
4498 WEST LAKE STREET—CHICAGO 24, ILLINOIS 
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by B. E. PHILLIPS 
Editor, Recreational Therapy Section, 
3411 N St.. N W., Washington 7, 0. C 


Hospital Recreation Concepts 


Under the chairmanship of C. C. Bream, 
the Committee on Basic Concepts of 
Hospital Recreation of the Hospital Recre 
ation Section, American Recreation Society, 
has published a 26-page report of the com 
mittee’s study of prevailing concepts of 
recreation for the ill and disabled. 

This report contains the Statement of 
Tenet of the Hospital Recreation Section 
and appears to be essential reading for all 
who are sincerely interested in the care of 
the ill and disabled. 

The report, published September 27, is 
entitled Basic Concepts of Hospital Recrea 
tion. 


Treatment Through Activity 


The Biennial Report for 1950-52 of the 
State of California Department of Mental 
Hygiene indicates that the 1950-51 budget 
provided for a supervisor of rehabilitation 
therapies at each of the state mental hos 
pitals. The therapies are occupational, edu 
cational, religious, music, recreational, and 
industrial. 


The report estimates that“... 15 pe 
cent of patients are reached by specifically 
prescribed rehabilitation therapies. . . . ac- 


tivities, such as dances, parties, shows, holi- 
day celebrations and other social and rec- 
reational programs . . . reach about 95 per 
cent of all patients. 

“Music therapy is one of the newest 
methods of treatment added to those used 
in California mental hospitals and much is 
still to be learned about how it works and 
how to use it most effectively. 

“Recreational therapy covers such a 
broad field that almost every type of ac 
tivity is included. But for the most part, 
recreational therapy includes physical ac- 
tivities, such as walks, hikes, simple games, 
sports, and social activities.” 


VA Reorganizes 


Reorganization of the Veterans Adminis- 
tration Central Office Staff has resulted in 
the placing of the Recreation Division in 
the Department of Medicine and Surgery. 
The Division, experiencing a reduction in 
the number of professional employees, will 
now responsible, primarily, for the 
planning and evaluation of hospital recrea- 
tion in the VA's more than 160 hospitals 
and domiciliaries, operating functions hav- 
ing been transterred to another office. 

W. Hal Orion, who still heads the VA's 
hospital recreation program, will be assisted 


by C. C. Bream, Jr., E. J. Kelly, Lenard 
Quinto, and B. E. Phillips. Neither VA 
field station recreation staffs nor programs 
have been reduced by the reorganization, 


Patient Activities 


The Fourteenth Biennial Report of the 
Minnesota State Division of Public Insti- 
tutions Contains more than 15 detailed ret- 
erences to the employment of recreation 
activities in the treatment of patients at 
state hospitals. Selected quotations from 
this report are: 

“At the outset it must be recognized that 
recreation is not merely a device to please 
the patient and give him activity; it is an 
essential item in the treatment and reha- 
bilitation of the mental patient. 

. included in the ten mental hospital 
programs are: arts and crafts, dancing, dra- 
matics, entertainment, literary events, mu 
sic, Nature outings, social events, and sports 
and games. 

“The program has been largely guided 
by 89 trained and experienced personnel. 
In-service training has been stressed... . 

“The primary aim .. . is not exclusively 
on the numbers of patients that are acti- 
vated through these measures, but on the 
numbers of patients that progress to more 
complex activities and responsibilities. 
These persons will then be able to accept 
additional hospital work . . . and be better 
prepared for hospital adjustment or com- 
munity living.” 


Recreation in Rehabilitation 


W. Hal Orion, director of VA's hospital 
recreation program and Vice-President-elect 
for Recreation of AAHPER, taught the new 
course, “Recreation in Rehabilitation” at 
the recent summer session, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles. 


AART Conference 


More than 400 registrants attended the 
ftth Annual Scientific and Clinical Confer- 
ence of the American Association of Reha- 
bilitation Therapists held September 8-11 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chicago. 
The conference theme was “Professional 
Growth of the Rehabilitation TRAM.” 

The program contained several panel 
discussions of interest to hospital recrea- 
tion leaders, including such topics as “De- 
finitive Treatment Objectives in Music 
Therapy,” “The Contribution of Recreation 
to the Rehabilitation Therapy Team,” and 
“Co-ordination of Music Therapy with oth- 
er Adjunctive Therapies.” 

Clarence P. Heft, chief, Educational 
Therapy, VA Hospital, Cleveland, Ohio, 
and William L. Green, chief, Manual Arts 
‘Therapy, V.\ Hospital, Roanoke, Va., were 
elected President and President-elect, re- 
spectively, of the Association. The annual 
meeting will be held next year in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
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Dance... 
(Continued from page 44) 


The dance contest is a part of the year 
long intramural program provided for the 
women at Utah State. Each year the rou- 
tines, costumes, participation, and most of 
all, the spirit of competition are developed 
so that the production has become a high 
light of the campus activity. 

In the 1953 contest, over 300 girls, repre 
senting seven campus organizations, took 
part in 17 numbers from the five types of 
dances that are prescribed by the council 
leaders of the intramural program: tap, 
social, modern, character, and folk. 

lo be judged in the competition, each 
group is required to put on three of the 
five designated dances. A trio of judges, 
chosen from other college and university 
faculties, rates each group's dances as to 
originality, degree of difficulty of the pai 
ticular routine, the number participating, 
the suitabilitv of costumes, the entertain 
ment provided, and the interpretations of 
the theme. 

For two months prior to the actual con 
test night, the girls (men also took part in 
social numbers) created and practiced thei 
routines and prepared their costumes and 
stage properties. 

Usually, each one of the participating 
organizations designates one member to act 
as dance chairman for one of the three 
routines. The girl is selected for her fa- 
miliarity with the particular type of routine 
and her leadership ability. 

Rules of participation are formulated by 
the members of the dance committee. Uhis 
is the actual planning and operational 
group, but is responsible to the intramural 
stall and the faculty adviser. Checks on 
physical examinations, authenticity of folk 
dances, the non-use of professional or out 
side instruction, conflict in the use of the 
same theme by more than one group, etc., 
are performed by the committee. Alb ar- 
rangements for staging, special lighting, 
dressing-room  assignmeats, ushering, pro 
grams, and publicity are handled by this 
dance committee, which has a= student 
chairman and a faculty adviser. 

The department attempts to maintain 
these desirable practices throughout the 
entire promotion of the dance contest in 
keeping with the intramural set-up: 

1. Maintain maximum student partici 
pation. 

Promote the acquisition of skill) by 
the use of student teaching methods 

3. Provide an opportunity for each pat 
ticipant to lead and follow according 
to her own merit and her willingness 
and ability to adapt herself to others 
and to a common end. 

4. That any honors or publicity be given 
to the group, rather than the individ 
ual 

Plans for larger and more elaborate stag 
ing eflects for what is anticipated to be 
more polished dance contests are now be- 
ing planned by the department of physi 
cal education and recreation at Utah State. 
The department realizes the value and 
merit of the competition. * 


FOR HEALTH, 


PHYSICAI 


EDUCATION, 


AND RECREATION 


The Case of the Vanishing 
Dance Books 


(Continued from page 22 


be selected carefully. Many students 
are attending college on limited 
budgets and object’ purchasing 
books which they feel are expensive 
and unnecessary. On the other hand, 
students and teachers in the field of 
physical activity have perhaps been 
too prone in the past to rely upon 
school libraries to furnish their pro 
fessional reading material, instead 
of building libraries of their own. 
Helping the students to acquire 
the best available books for thei 
professional libraries should be part 
of the teacher education program. A 
well-stocked personal library can be 
of invaluable assistance to the fu- 
ture teacher who has a real profes- 
sional interest in “his work. 


Need Interest and Support 


Junior and senior high school and 
college teachers can stimulate inter- 
est in the reading of dance books by 
students generally and can requisi- 
tion such books for their school 
libraries. The leaders of dance edu- 
cation need to examine their own 
libraries also and to make sure that 
they are availing themselves of the 
dance literature that is still acces 
sible instead of putting off such 
purchases until it is too late. Only 
if we of the dance profession are 
sufficiently interested and willing to 
support our dance publications 
through consistent purchasing of the 
literature can we expect such publi- 
cations to continue. * 


Your group will dance better 
to the exciting beat of the 


GRETSCH DANCE DRUM 


In the actual dance or as a dramatic accompaniment, the 
Gretsch Dance Drum lends itself to colorful interpretations 


of modern, classical and oriental themes. 


Light and sturdy—Weighs 23 ounces, has 3-ply laminated 
rock maple rim, finished in transparent lacquer in natural 
color. Head of specially selected real skin with bright 
nickel-plated straining hoop and eight nickel tensioning 
brackets. In ordering mention X4145—Price $15.00, postage 


extra. 


Lamb's-wool-head beaters—Used with the Gretsch Dance 
Drum singly or in pairs. Order #5250 at $2.25 each, post- 


age extra. 


style 111 
Functional perfection for exercise, acrobatic, 
or gym work. Black or white glove leather 
with full elk soles . . . $2.50 
Men's (9'/) and up) $3.00 


Capezio products represent true economy in oll 
Price ronges. There is no compromise with quality. 


Send for the new Capezio 
catalog for full details on 
your other Capezio favor - 
ites for dance in physical 
education Address: Ca- 
53 


Exec. Offices: 
1612 Broadway 
1612 Broadway, New NewYork Boston « Chicago 
Los Angeles Hollywood 
San Francisco * San Mateo * Montreal 


Agencies in Principal Cities throughout the World 


AMERICAN SQUARES BOOK 
AND RECORD SERVICE 
1161 Broad Street, Newark 5, N. J. 
Complete Stock of 
FOLK AND SQUARE DANCE Recorps 
Official Suppliers to 


City DEPARTMENTS AND COLLEGES 


Send for free catalogues and a sample copy 
of 


AMERICAN SQUARES 


The Magazine of American Folk Dancing 


Originally designed for MARY WIGMAN 


Choice of leading artists and foremost schools 


The FRED. GRETSCH Mfg. Co. 
Makers of fine musical 
instruments for over 69 years. 

60 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN 11, N. Y. 
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Let others share your good ideas. Send your 
How We Do It to the Editor. 


ATTACK ZONES 
LOGICALLY 

by GEORGE L. HENDERSON 

Basketball Coach, Higt hool, Tolu 
HARRY COMBES, basketball mentor at 
Illinois, recently remarked, “When teams 
throw zones against you, they do it for one 
of two reasons; either it is their stock de 
fense or they are scared of vou.” He ad 


a, ill 


vocates the fast break as a primary weapon 
to use against a zone, 


Zone Hard To Combat 

It a team is throwing a zone against 
vou because they are scared, the fast’ break 
is the strongest weapon you can use. Rea 
son is that the enemy is using a zone as a 
fill-in or temporary defense, and the play 
ers are not necessarily zone-minded. They 
probably will be a little slow at falling 
back into correct’ defensive position, and 
thereby be susceptible to a fast break. 

On the other hand, if the zone is a team’s 
stock defense, the players will) be zone 
minded enough to keep good defensive 
balance at all times and be alert for pos 
sible fast: breaks 

\ good, tight zone is hard to combat. 
Unless a coach has long-shooting basketeers 
who can make half their longs he will have 
to figure out a way to break through the 
defense. Even the best sharpshooters have 
cold nights-——those nights they oppose a 
vone and get casy shots over it. 

Ihe thinking of many coaches seems to 
freeze at the sight of a zone, and they sim- 
ply tell their boys to sheot long and re- 
bound 


Special Attacks 

Most planned attacks are based entirely 
upon the basic defensive formation of the 
zone. Plays are set up to maneuver good 
shooters onto areas of the floor where de 
fensive men aren't. ‘Lo get the ball to 
these shooters they rely on passing the ball 
rapidly around the outside of the zone. 
hoping to force a detensive player out of 
position and praying there will be no 
fumbles. 

While such systems have been used with 
a great deal of success, they have two in- 


herent weaknesses: (1) too many passes, 
providing Opportunities for tumbles and 


interceptions; and (2) failure to take into 
consideration the strong, and most vul 
nerable, point of successful zone defense. 

The coach who is employing a successful 
zone smiles to himself when early in’ the 


game he sees his opponent drawing chalk 


diagrams on the floor which show the basic 
zone formation he is using. 

Why? Because he is pretty sure that the 
opposing coach noticed that a zone forma- 
tion was being used. Because the oppo 
nents immediately called for time out in 
order to formulate an attack, the opposing 
coach knows that his worthy foe has failed 
to study the zone properly. 

\s long as his players keep executing 
their assignments quickly efficiently, 
the zone-using coach is confident they will 
hold the lead which has been built up. 

Again, why? Because his key secret is 
sale. 

What is this key secret? Ww is fundamen 
tal knowledge of the system of slides o1 
shifts used in the defense. These slides are 
what make his zone function effectively. 
They make up the carefully thought out, 
strong, and most vulnerable point of his 


defense. The logical attack to use against 
a zone is one which makes use of the key 
defensive slides. 

The zone-using coach begins to worry 
when, after he knows the opponents have 
discovered that he is using a zone, they 
don’t immediately call for time out. He 
begins to sweat when he sees his enemy 
carefully watching the defensive shifts as 
they are executed on the floor. He knows, 
unless extremely clever or well prepared, 
that it won't be long until the other team 
is working the ball in for good shots. 
Method 

Logical attack to use against a zone can 
be developed in three steps: 

(1) Study the slides used by individual 
players. They usually conform to a rather 
simple pattern and, with careful observa- 
tion, can be detected. 

(2) Explain to your players just how the 
zone works, showing exactly what slides are 
used by each player. Make doubly sure 
they understand, for when they return to 
the game they will be under playing pres- 
sure and unable to reason too clearly, 

(3) Show your players the attack you 
want them to use. Instruct them to call 
for time out when it is apparent that the 
defense has changed slides to compensate 
for the new offensive strategy. (It’s time to 
formulate a different attack.) 

A single, effective screen or two, which 
prevents « defensive player or players from 

(Concluded on page 5A) 


Diagrams of the “most used” zone formations: 


1—Basic formation of the 2-3 zone. 

2—Slides in 2-3 zone when ball is passed to side. 
3-——Offensive screens, 2-3 zone. 

4—Basic formation of the 2-1-2 zone. 

5—Slides in 2-1-2 when ball is passed to side. 
6—O ffensive screens, 2-1-2 zone. 


7—Play which can be used against either a 2-3 or 
2-1-2 zone. 
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GEORGE MIKAN, “Mr. Basketball”, voted by 


sports writers to be the top basketball 
player in the last 50 years. George says: 


““Pro’Keds are the Best Basketball Shoes Made!” 


MANY THANKS, GEORGE! As star of the Minneapolis Lakers, the U.S. j 
National Champions in 4 out of the last 5 years, you appreciate 
the many reasons why Keds are the shoes champions choose. 
As George says, “‘Pro’ Keds really help make a game perfect.” 


Here are the revolutionary Caterpillar tread soles that 
. . y 
give your “Fives” extra speed, real sure-footedness 
for fast games, quick stops, starts, turns. 

See those little rubber “ bricks”? Each clings and 
grips separately, moves independently for extreme Tim- 
berness. Lots of other champ features, too—see below. 


4 good FOr 


Nottaral 


Suppor 


Q stockProor 
ARCH CUSHION 


\ CUSHIONED 
o SHOCKPROOF HEEL 


Double heel cushion, 
to prevent painful bruises. 
Extra protection at arch. 


White, Black, Blue, Red, Gold. 
eam color laces also available. 


Puli-up side stays with 
extra reinforcing piece. 


MADE ON FOOT-CONFORMING LASTS 
Lets Toes Lie Straight New, special rubber compound 
and Free. for with extra cling, toughness. 


Action 


us Keds. 


The Shoes of Champions -They Wash 


Uppers are lightweight, 
loose lined, have breathe holes. 


Block action tread soles 
grip in all directions. 


Pivot pad is extra large, 
fiat for speed-turns. 


Tempered toe bumper 
for extra weer 


@ united sTATES RUBBER COMPANY 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 
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BASKETBALL RULES 
FOR GIRLS 


A set of six filmstrips, in 
full color, with captions, 
$24. Available in sets 
only; not sold separately. 


Produced by 
GERTRUDE JACOBS 


Under the technical direction of 
The National Section for 
Girls and Women’s Sports 


The Game 
Violations 


Part | 
Part Il 
Part Ill Technical Fouls 
Part IV Personal Fouls 

Part V Officiating 


Part VI Questions and An- 
swers 


This material was prepared to be used 
as an aid to teaching rules for girls 
basketball to the beginning players. 


Available by purchase only, no rentals 


To: NSCWS 
120! 16th St. N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Please send sets BASKETBALL RULES 


FOR GIRLS filmstrips at $24.00 each to 


(name) 


(address) 
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NATIONAL SECTION FOR GIRLS AND WOMEN’S SPORTS 


(formerly National Section on Women's Athletics) 
Editor, RACHEL BLACKBURN 
Central High School, Tulsa, Oklahoma 


New NSGWS Publications 

Standards in Sports for Girls and Women 
(Rev. 1953), 75c; Official Basketball Guide, 
1953-54, 50c; Recreational Games-Volleyball 
Guide, 1953-55, 75c; Aquatics, Winter 
Sports, and Outing Activities Guide (rules, 
articles, and bibliography for synchronized 
swimming) 1953-55, 75c; Selected Basketball 
Articles from NSWA Guides 1936-53, $1.00; 
Desirable Practices in Sports for Girls and 
Women (Rev. 1953), free; National Sec- 
tion for Girls and Women’s Sports—At 
Your Service, free. Sports Teaching Aids— 
Audio-Visual (1953 ed.), is going to press 
and will be available soon. 

Basketball Rules for Girls and Women 
(Reprint) , 1-9 copies, 25¢ ea; 10-49, 20c ea; 
50-99, 17¢ ea; 100 or more, L5c ea. 

Orders for any of the above should be 
addressed to: NSGWS Publications, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Readers will also note the new set of 
filmstrips on Basketball described — in 
column one on this page. 


Sports Survey 

A survey of girls sports in 194 high 
schools and colleges in Maine was complet- 
ed recently by Amy Thompson, NSGWS 
Maine representative. The study was made 
in the hope that results might be helpful 
to those interested in the improvement of 
sports activities in Maine. 

Of the 112 schools replying, 103 use 
NSGWS rules. Comments, criticisms, and 
suggestions were requested from sports in- 
structors, principals, and physical educa- 
tion teachers. 


Results revealed that: 

1. There is a definite need for wider un- 
derstanding and use of Desirable Practices 
in Sports for Girls and Women. The Maine 
Principal’s Association has endorsed this 
code, but there is evidence that many prin- 
cipals and instructors do not know of its 
existence and the reasons for having such 
a code. 

2. There is a great need for more wom- 
en officials and a greater need for men 
coaches to learn the girls rules. 


3. More clinics and meetings should be 
held to explain the rules and to demon- 
strate techniques of sports. 

4. More playdays and sportsdays sould 
be sponsored. 

5. More GAA’s should be organized. 

6. The Maine Principal’s Association 
should have an active woman member on 
its executive committee to work with the 
association toward the improvement of 
sports activities for girls and women in the 
state. 

7. Teachers colleges should give more 
training to their future teachers in physical 
education to help them do any part-time 
teaching in sports activities. 

8. More sports nights should be spon- 
sored to educate the public on the bene- 
fits of a well-rounded program in physical 
education. 

9. There should be courses of instruc- 
tion in sports techniques, etc., given by the 
state—such courses as education, psychol- 
ogy, etc., that are required for continued 
State certification. 


BOUVE-BOSTON SCHOOL 


Affiliated with Tufts College and Now Located on Tufts College Campus 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION — PHYSICAL THERAPY 


For young women with college entrance credits, four-year programs in 
physical education and physical therapy, leading to a B.S. in Education. 
Physical Therapy approved by the American Medical Association. De- 
sirable residences. Nearly 100% placement of graduates. 


Ruth Page Sweet, Director 


For catalogue, address Director of Admissions 
Bouvé-Boston School, Medford 55, Massachusetts 
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Made of “Durene” Multiple 
Mercerized Cotton. 


Sizes: 10A-20 

Colors: Black, Copen, Maroon 

Royal, Gold, Pink and Red 
Price $3.75 

Send for Our Free Catalog! 


Desirable Athletic Competition 
for Children 


GYM 
suits 


, SUIT SHOWN IS A NEW MODEL 
NO. 285 


The latest style for gym wear. Sleeve- 
less, sport collar, shorts type bottom, 
straight with cuffs. One piece. At- 
tached belt with rustproof buckle. 
Gripper front closing. Your girls will 
love this new suit. Cadet Blue, Jade 
Green, Wine, Yellow, White .. . at 
only $3.25. 


THE Wuattonal LABEL IS YOUR 


48 pp. 


AAHPER 1201-16th St.. N.W. 


Report of the Joint Committee of ANHPER, Society 
of State Directors of Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, and Elementary School Principals (NEA) . 


Individual copies, 50¢ each; 2-9 copies, 35c each; 
10-99 copies, 25c each; 100 or more, 20c¢ each. 


Wash. 6, D. C. 


At present, Maine has the following state 
chairmen: Catherine Shaw, University of 
Maine, basketball; Mary Louise Roberts, 
Farmington High School, field hockey; 
Lura Hoit, Brewer High School, softball; 
Janet Marchant, Colby College, Waterville, 
tennis; and Caroline Gentile, Aroostock 
State ‘Teachers College, Presque Isle, vol- 
leyball. 


These women are available for help and 
consultation on any sports problem. 


Olympic Committee Publication 


Sport and Health is a new booklet of 
the Royal Norwegian Ministry of Educa- 
tion, State Office for Sports and Youth 
Work. Published under the auspices of the 
Organizing Committee of the 6th Olympic 
Winter Games and the Norwegian Olympic 
Committee, the booklet contains 50 lectures 
from the International Conference on 
Sports and Health held in Oslo in connec- 
tion with the Olympic Winter Games, 1952. 

Sport and Health is not for sale, but will 
be sent free of charge on request as long as 
the supply lasts. Requests should be ad- 
dressed to: Otto Johansen, M.D., State Office 
for Sports and Youth Work, Oslo, Norway. 


Illinois News 


Tressie Masocco, Mlinois state representa- 
tive, announces an NSGWS meeting in con- 
junction with the Hlinois AHPER meeting 
scheduled for November 12-14 at the Pere 
Marquette Hotel in Peoria. 
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Miss Masocco will preside at the meeting 
in which women’s intramurals will be dis 
cussed. 

New state sports chairmen are: Opal 
Stephens, basketball; Dorothy Heithold, 
soccer; Marion Kneer, baseball; and Jane 
Heidorn, hockey. 

\ Who’s Who of all persons serving on 
state and national committees in girls 
sports will be distributed at the conven 
tion. 


Michigan Activities 


Michigan's State Representative, Emma 
Doerr, has planned meetings in various sec- 
tions of the state. The first fall meeting 
was held September 26 at Western College 
of Education, Kalamazoo. 

Joan Farrell, University of Michigan, is 
the new state basketball chairman; Nancy 
Himes, editor of the Newsletter; and Ruth 
Smeezy, treasurer. 

Miss Doerr announces the following sport 
services which were sponsored the past year: 
20 badminton clinics; six basketball clinics 
in Ypsilanti, Detroit, East Lansing, Flint, 
Port Huron, and Kalamazoo; two field 
hockey clinics in Detroit and Flint; bowl 
ing clinic in Lansing; fencing clinic in De- 
troit; swimming clinic in Detroit; tennis 
clinic in Ann Arbor; and volleyball demon 
strations in Ann Arbor and Flint. Swim- 
ming shows were held at Western Michigan 
College of Education, the Kalamazoo High 
School, Royal Oak High School, and Michi- 
gan State College. *® 


GUARANTEE OF SATISFACTION 


Write for New Fall Circular 


SPORTS EQUIPMENT CO. 


N. T 


Fond du Lac @ Wisconsin 


DELTA RAPPA 
ils 


Graduate Research 
Fellowship 


An award of $250.00 to a 
woman doing an _ outstanding 
piece of research in the field of 
health, physical education and 
recreation. 


For details write 
Miss Beulah A. Harriss 
National President 
Box 5206, T. C. Station 


Denton, Texas 
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General Comments 


e@ Dr. Eugene H. Sloane has been appointed 
Director of Publications and Public Rela- 
tions of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion. 

It will be Dr. Sloane's job to supervise 
the editing of ANHPER publications and 
to acquaint the public with the many-sided 
activities of the Association. 


Eugene H. Sloane 


Dr. Sloane, a native of Ohio, attended 
Ohio State University and received his A.B. 
and M.A. from this institution. Later, while 
teaching at Lehigh University, he earned 
his Doctor's degree in English literature at 
the University of Pennsylvania. He has 
served as Assistant Professor of English at 
Lehigh University and Associate Professor 
of Education at Willimantic (Conn.) State 
Feachers College. 

His editorial work has included chair 

manship of the Editorial Board of the 
Teacher Education Quarterly. Besides con- 
tributing to this publication, he has also 
written for The Journal of Philosophy, 
Ethics, and The Psychological Review. 
@ Louis E. Means, consultant in school rec- 
reation for the California State Department 
of Education, has been named Chief of 
the Section of Supplemental Education for 
the State Department of Education with 
headquarters in Sacramento. This is a new 
section of the Division of Instruction cre 
ated in a minor reorganization of the De- 
partment. 

Mr. Means will have administrative re- 
sponsibility over Adult Education, Special 
Education, Audio-Visual Education, Guid- 
ance, and Health Education, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation. 
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THE NATIONAL 


His present recreation position will again 
be filled by Carson Conrad, who is return- 
ing from active duty with the Air Force. 
@ George Kerry Smith, director of the Re- 
ports and Publications Division of the U.S. 
Office of Education, has been named execu- 
tive secretary of the Association for Higher 
Education, NEA. 

He succeeds Francis H. Horn, who has 
become President of the Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn. 


Health Education 


@ Two major changes in first-aid care, 
dealing with injuries due to cold and ap- 
plication of tourniquets, were announced 
this month in a new supplement to the 
American Red Cross First Aid ‘Textbook. 
[he supplement also includes the technique 
for the back pressure-arm lift: method of 
artificial respiration, adopted by the Red 
Cross in 1951. 


@ The shortage of teachers of physical 
education for girls is so acute that the 
future of physical education as an in 
tegral part of education may be endan- 
gered. When qualified teachers are not 
available to direct the program, other 
teachers with little or no training in the 
field are asked to take on these assign- 
ments. Many take this on willingly and 
try to do the best they can but others 
take it grudgingly and feel they should 
not be asked to teach courses for which 
they are not qualified. Some schools are 
not able to offer physical education for 
girls at all or the boys physical educa- 
tion teacher is asked to teach the pro- 
gram for girls, too. 

Teachers colleges are finding that the 
number of college Freshmen women de- 
siring to enter the physical education 
professional curriculum is smaller than 
it was five or even ten years ago. In 
view of the increase in school popula 
tion in the elementary and junior-high 
school, new school building programs, 
and the resulting increase in demand for 
physical education teachers, the situa- 
tion is becoming more critical daily. 

Within three years this “bulge” of 
school population will begin reaching 
the high school. 

If junior and senior-high-school girls 
do not have experiences in a good physi- 
cal education program under the direc- 
tion of a qualified woman teacher the 
possibility of any of these girls entering 
the field of physical education as a 
career is rather remote. 

A concerted effort by all concerned is 
necessary to prevent this situation from 
growing increasingly worse and to turn 
the tide in the opposite direction. In 
every state the co-operation of the State 
Department of Education, the State As- 
sociation for Health, Physical Education, 


Physical Education 


‘Community and county surveys might 


and Recreation, colleges and universi- 
ties which offer a major in physical edu- 
cation, School Administrators and Prin- 
cipals’ Associations, the PTA, deans of 
girls, and vocational guidance counselors 
is needed to develop a constructive long- 
term plan to solve this problem. 

A survey should be made to analyze 
supply and demand. In view of these 
findings a plan should be developed to 
bring these facts and pertinent informa- 
tion about physical education as a Ca- 
reer to junior and_ senior-high-school 
girls with the above named groups each 
carrying out whatever part of the plan 
they can best serve. 

Two plans for more immediate alle- 
viation of the situation are suggested. 


be made to locate former physical edu- 
cation teachers who have left the field 
for marviage or other careers to see 
whether they would be willing to re- 
turn to teaching on a full or part-time 
basis. 

Possibilities for increasing the num- 
ber of scholarships or scholarship loans 
to needy students who might be inter- 
ested in entering the field but do not 
because they cannot afford to go to col- 
lege should be investigated. 

Some materials, Physical Education As 
Your Career, by Chester Palmer, and 
Wanted—Physical Education Teachers, 
by Ray C. Maul, are available for use 
in career counseling from the Ameri 
can Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, 1201  Six- 
teenth St., N. W., Wash. 6, D. C. Other 
manuscripts are in process. 

See “Its Up To Us To Solve Our 
Teacher Shortage,” by June Hackett, 
instructor of women’s physical educa- 
tion, Ohio State University, on page 
23 of this issue of the JOURNAL. 
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receives a full treatment. 


and bibliography for each sport. 


NEW-—Based on original research! 


WORLD HISTORY OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


CULTURAL — PHILOSOPHICAL — COMPARATIVE 


By DEoBOLD B. VAN DALEN, University of Pittsburgh 
ELMER D. MITCHELL, University of Michigan 

Bruce L. BENNETT, Ohio State University 
This is the first history of Physical Education that has been 
written from original research since 1923. It is a very com- 
prehensive volume covering many countries of the world, and 
it ties in the history of Physical Education with the general 
education movement. For the first time, the growth of athletics 


One whole chapter is devoted to a general discussion of the 


656 pages 


outlines. 
448 pages 


TEACHING INDIVIDUAL AND TEAM SPORTS 


By R. T. DEWITT, George Peabody College for Teachers in Nashville, Tenn. 
The book covers 25 sports and gives detailed information on 
how to teach each sport. In addition to the teaching sugges- 
tions, there is a history of the sport, skill tests, and a glossary 


197 pages 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC., 70 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


There is an excellent presentation of the development of 
women’s Physical Education. 

There are individual sections on Camping and Safety Educa- 
tion which are not included in existent texts. 


September, 1953 


PROBLEMS IN HEALTH, PHYSICAL & RECREATION EDUCATION 


By LEonarRD LARSON, Professor of Education, New York University 
Morey FIE.Lps, Director, Bureau of Public Health Education, New York City 
MILTON GABRIELSON, Associate Professor of Education, New York University 
The new text is the only book which presents the functional 
treatment, identification and solution of problems in physical, 
health, and recreation education, Procedures and content have 
been carefully tested in classroom activities for the past six 
years, and have been proved extremely effective. Text includes 


an especially valuable section on the preparation of reports. 
Research designs are profusely illustrated by samples of project 


methods of teaching sports. It covers not only the methods of 
teaching, but also methods in testing and grading. There are 
many illustrations to aid the teacher in understanding the de- 
scription and analysis of a required skill for the various sports, 
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\ tourniquet should now be applied close 
to the wound, with unbroken skin between 
it and the wound. Once the tourniquet 
has been applied it should not be reieased, 
no matter how long it has been in place, 
except by a physician. Previously, first 
aiders were advised to apply the tourni 
quet high on the arm or thigh and to 
loosen it every 15 minutes. 

The tourniquet should be used only for 
severe life-threatening hemorrhage other 
wise uncontrollable. Crushing wounds o1 
large lacerations where large arteries are 
severed, or partial or complete severance 
of a body part are the only instances for 
justification of tourniquets. 

Rapid warming is now advised for victims 
of frostbite or for persons who have suf 
fered prolonged exposure to cold. Previous 
ly, first aiders were advised to thaw out 
gradually a frozen part in cool water or 
in a cool room. Now they are told to bring 
a victim into a warm room quickly and 
rewarm him as rapidly as possible by plac 
ing him in a tub of warm, not hot, water 
or by wrapping him in warm blankets. 

Until the victim of frostbite can be 
brought indoors, the frozen part should 
be covered with woolen cloth or clothing, 
and the victim warmed and given a warm 
drink. Frozen parts still cold and numb 


should be rewarmed as rapidly as possible 
by immersion momentarily in) lukewarm 
but not hot water, or by wrapping in warm 
blankets. 


Rubbing a frozen part is not 
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recommended, After the part is rewarmed 
the victim should be encouraged to exer 
cise fingers and toes. 

The new supplement is now being dis 
tributed to the more than 86,000 Red Cross 
first-aid instructors throughout the nation 
I: will be included in all textbooks re 
leased in the future. Copies of the supple 
ment may be obtained free through local 
Red Cross chapters. 


Administrators Conference Report 
ty ELIZABETH McHOSE 

The New England Administrators Con 
ference on School Health, Mar. 23-25, at 
Williams Inn, Williamstown, Mass., was 
sponsored by the American Association of 
School Administrators, the American Asso 
ciation for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, the U.S. Office of Education 
the Children’s Bureau, the Public Health 
Service, the National Tuberculosis Associa 
tion, the Society, the 
American Heart Association, and the Na 
tional Foundation for Infantile Paralysis 

Participants from six New England states 
consisted of key administrators and health 
educators at state or local levels. Simon 
McNeely, specialist in health instruction, 
physical education, and athletics, Office of 
Fducation, was conference director 


American Cancer 


The purposes of the conference were (1) 
to determine the needs of school adminis 


trators relative to the organization and ad 
ministration of school health programs and 
to find ways of meeting these needs; and 
(2) to discuss ways of fully utilizing the 
resources of home, school, and community 
in improving the school health program 

On the last day of the conference the 
delegates met state groups to outline 
plans for the practical implementation on 
state and local levels of the findings of the 
workshop 

Undoubtedly the outcomes of this con 
ference should have far-reaching influence 
and contribute to the improvement of 
health conference techniques and to the 
effective upgrading of school health pro 
A complete report of the confer 
ence will be available from Dorothy ¢ 


grams 


Schober, chairman of the report committee, 
American Heart Association, 1175 Broad 
way, New York 17 


Recreation Education 


e Dudley S. DeGroot, past president of the 
Southwest District of AAHPER and for 
mer football coach at the University of 
New Mexico, is now Supervisor of Recrea 
tion with the U.S. Army in Europe 

In his new position, Mr. DeGroot is re 


sponsible for the planning, organization 
and direction of the recreational, physical 
education, and athletic 


U.S. Zone in Germany. *® 
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processes. 


They Last Longer, They Cost Less... 
They Must Be Better! 


There must be a reason McArthur School Towels last longer 
to provide the economy of today’s lowest cost-per-use towels. 
And the reason is true quality . . . based on the use of the 
finest long staple, triple-twisted, two-ply yarns; heavy tape 
selvages; full 20” x 40” shrunk size; the best manufacturing 
Your school, too, will benefit with famous Mc- 
Arthur Super-Gym or Super-Turk Towels and the McArthur 
School Towel Plan. Write today for information. 


oo. McA RTHUR 


How We Do It 


(Continued from page 48) 


following designated paths, is sufficient to 
open up the defense and make _ possible 
“percentage” shots, 

Diagrams 

For illustration purposes we will use 
only the two “most used” zone formations. 
Probably the most used, at least in the 
midwest, is the 2-3. Next in line comes the 
2-1-2. 

Diagram 1 shows the basic formation of 
the 2-3 zone, with the ball out front. Dia- 
gram 2 shows slides commonly used when 
the ball is passed to the side. Diagram 3 
shows offensive screens which, if properly 
executed, will make it possible for player 
number 3 to get an easy jump shot. One 
passes to 2, who in turn bounce-passes to 
8, who shoots. Five screens out defensive 
player X, and 4 screens out defensive player 
X,. Two and 4 rebound along with 3, and 
1 and 5 remain back on defense. 

Diagram 4 shows the basic formation of 
the 2-1-2 zone, with the ball out front. 
Diagram 5 shows slides commonly used 
when the ball is passed to the side. Dia- 
gram 6 shows offensive screens which, if 
properly, executed, will make it possible 
for player number 4 to get an easy jump 
shot. One passes to 2, who in turn bounce- 
passes to 4, who shoots. Three screens out 
defensive player X, and 5 screens out Xy. 
Three, 5, and 4 rebound and | and 2 stay 
back. 


NEW YORK STATE REPRESENTATIVE: Vern Volland, 19 Fairchild Drive, Eggertsville 21, N.Y 


Using these principles, coaches who meet 
other zone formations, 1-2-2, 3-2, 3-1-1, 
1-3-1, ete, can design attacks which inter- 
fere with slides and set up easy shots. 


Diagram 7 shows a play which can be 
used against either a 2-3 or 2-1-2 zone. It 
involves screening out the middle man of 
the zone by using two offensive players. 

Play begins with | in possession of ball. 
He passes to 2 and sets up a temporary 
screen behind the front man of the zone 
heading for the free-throw circle. Mean- 
while 3 and 5 set up a two-man screen on 
the defensive center and 2 thfows a long, 
cross-court pass to 4. Number | then cuts 
for the basket and receives the ball from 4. 


FOOTLESS FOOTBALL 


by LEONARD RICHARDSON 
Lincoln High School, Portiand, Oregon 


Did I hear, “It isn’t possible to take 
‘foot out of football and still leave a kick 
in it!"’? 

Don't you believe it. At Lincoln High 
School, we have a new grid sport. Let's 
call it courtgrid, four-man football, rotate 
ball, indoor football, or footless football. 
I: makes no use of the “educated” toe, but 
do the kids get a boot out of it! We 
adopted it for the intramural program. 

Besides substituting passing for all kick- 
ing, the game requires no set number of 
plavers on the line of scrimmage, no back- 
ficld-in-motion penalties, no tackles, no 


guards, no goal posts, no timers, no con- 
versions, no huddle on each play, no in- 
eligible pass receivers, no regular quarter- 
backs, no fumble recoveries, and no yardage 
penalties. 

Footless is a streamlined pigskin game 
which has only four plays to a touchdown, 
and has the players rotate positions of every 
down. Much general football knowledge 
is gained, as players are exposed to duties 
of center, right, left end, and backfield in 
one series of downs. The novelty of re 
volving from one position to another, the 
opportunity to call a favorite play, and the 
chance to score on every try, regardless of 
position, make dullness or lack of interest 
an impossibility. 

To make every minute count, four plays 
cover the remaining length of the gym 
after the opening pass has been received, 
with one huddle for calling the four plays. 
Other streamlined factors are: (1) elimina- 
tion of yardage penalties and the substitut- 
ing of loss of down punishments; (2) elimi- 
nation of quarters in favor of halves; (3) 
elimination of chains and measuring; (4) 
no conversions for extra points; (5) no 
punts or kick-offs; and (6) having no in- 
eligible receivers. Substitutions are made 
only after a series of downs have been com- 
pleted. This rule makes for continuity and 
gives each a chance to call his play before 
being removed. 


Motion is permitted as long as they do 
not cross the line of scrimmage before the 
ball is moved. An incomplete pass behind 
the line of scrimmage is treated like a fum 
ble, and the penalty r a fumble is loss 
of down, like penalties for all other viola 
tions. Loss of one down corresponds to a 
five-yard penalty; and three downs, to 15 
yards offense. 

A team has eight series down per half 
making possible 32 plays per team each 
half. A tackle consists of touching the ball- 
carrier with two hands simultaneously. 
Blocking must be upright blocking and the 
use of extended arms is allowable. 

The safety of the players is guarded by 
(1) limited blocking and tackling; (2) hav- 
ing no recoveries on fumbles; and (3) having 
the player protected by wearing a helmet, 
padded elbows, knees, and shorts. With 
pile-ups avoided, the body joints are safe. 

Before the game, the offense and defense 
take their respective positions on the floor. 
As the whistle blows, the passer rifles the 
ball toward the opponents’ goal who, in 
turn, pick it up for the advance. Then 
the referee hurriedly puts the ball down 
and the offense team begin their series of 
four downs for a score attempt. The half 
ends after each side has had eight such at- 
tempts. Our study revealed that eight series 
downs was optimum for our purposes, but 
an increasing number of tries was satisfac- 
tory with increased substitution. 

Practically any conventional formation 
can be had. 

With a few well-drilled plays where every 
man knows exactly what to do for every 
position and a simple signal system, no 
huddle would be necessary. * 
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for the famous 
oval trade-mark 
on the bat 


>LOUISVILLE SLUGGER BATS 


FIRST CHOICE! 


CHAMPIONS the easy way .. . simply use 
CHOOSE - Pe tall 


Bull Frog Saf-T-Klenz rids pools and showers of 

body grease, soap oil, rust stains, lime deposits and 

D soe nme wan algae formations—minimizes conditions that breed 
Greatest Athletes and spread infectious germs. 


There’s no hard rubbing, simply sprinkle —— 
on damp surface, mop lightly and flush with clear 
water. Odorless. Harmless to hands, clothing, 
floors and drains. 


=... Write for free sample. — 


BERMAN CHEMICAL COMPANY , 
724 SUPERIOR STREET TOLEDO 4, OHIO 


( ) Please send free samples of Saf-T-Kienz | 
( ) Please send quantity prices | 
NAME 
ings Utblelic Equipment 
CITY G STATE 
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AUDIO 
VISUAL 


MATERIALS 


JOHN A. FRIEDRICH 
Chairman, Audio-Visual Materials Committee 
Michigan State College, East Lansing Mich 


GIRLS BASKETBALL FILMSTRIPS 


The NSGWS set of six filmstrips on Bas- 
ketball Rules for Girls is the result of three 
years’ work. ‘The project, authorized by 
the Legislative Board of NSGWS, has been 
produced by Gertrude Jacobs of the Inter- 
national Educational Materials Corporation 
under the technical direction of the 
NSGWS Basketball Committee. 

Gwen Smith, Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity; Wilhelmine Meissner, Bayside (New 
York) High School; and Hilda Johnson, 
New York University, collaborated during 
the first year of the project. Grace Fox, 
Florida State University, and Cal Papatsos, 
Queens College, completed it. 

Using a cartoon technique, the film- 
strips are designed for the junior- and 
senior-high school level for teaching girls 
basketball rules to beginners. The strips 
cover The Game, Violations, Technical 
Fouls, Personal Fouls, Officiating, and 
Questions and Answers. (See page 50.) 


TEACHING SPECIAL SKILLS 


by ROY W. VAN NESS 
Asst. Prof. of Physical Education 
State Teachers College, Trenton, N. | 


Reprinted from the New Jersey AHPER ‘‘Reporter,”’ 
May 1953 

ONE OF THE most effective teaching de 
vices developed recently has been the use 
of filmstrips, acompanied by a record, and 
a manual for the instructor. A few months 
ago I felt the need of a series of slides that 
would “stop” motion in the approach for 
the javelin throw. After some preparation 
and planning for exactly what I wanted to 
show, I photographed a series of pictures, 
and then cut a record to explain what was 
being demonstrated, Along with the slides 
and records, I made a copy of the script 
and listed references to which interested 
instructors could refer for more detailed 
written information. 

In preparing this project, it was necessary 
to co-ordinate several factors. T had to de- 
cide just what steps in the javelin approach 
were important to demonstrate the progres- 
sion in still pictures. ‘To give a detailed 
demonstration it seemed important to break 
down the technique into every major 
change of position or shift of balance. I 
used a 35mm camera with outdoor color 
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film to take the pictures. The record, which 
explains the demonstration, must empha- 
size the important points in the slide and 
connect the line of thought in the series 
of pictures. The best procedure in_ this 
phase was to make trial tape recordings. 
\ satisfactory tape recording may then be 
played into the record-cutting apparatus. 

A visual aid such as this one would be 
of great assistance to the new coach and 
would be an additional source for enrich- 
ing the background of the experienced 
teacher. The material used is relatively 
inexpensive and can be used in the class- 
room many times. 


NEW FILMS 


Health Education 

BOY WHO WAS AFRAID. 12 min. B & W. 
Catalog No. 1540. $50 or $2.50 for three- 
day rental period. Bailey Films, Inc., 6509 
De Longpre Ave., Hollywood 28, Calif. This 
film is suitable for all age groups, from 
elementary level to advanced classes in 
education, psychology, and sociology. 


Recreation Educstion 

Packages for Mickey is a new 16-mm. mo- 
tion-picture plan inaugurated by Associa 
tion Films, to honor the 25th birthday of 
Mickey Mouse. The “packages” consist of 
outstanding Walt Disney subjects now avail 
able in technicolor. Typical programs in- 
clude: 
AN EVENING WITH DISNEY (two hours) : 
So Dear to My Heart, full-length feature 


EDUCATION FOR CHILDBIRTH 


A series of four motion 
pictures... 


Prenatal Care 
Labor and Childbirth 
Postnatal Care 
A Normal Birth 


Typical Comments: 
“The information in the films is ex- 
actly what the students want to 
know." —COLLEGE 


“The films have made a tremendous 
contribution to our classes.” 


COLLEGE 


“Reactions and comments were 
healthy, favorable and enthusiastic.” 
HIGH SCHOOL 


“used in our two Junior Colleges ... 
in physiology, marriage and child 
development.” — CITY SCHOOL 
SYSTEM 

“Definitely these films have a place 
in senior high school classes, espe- 
cially when the majority of the girls 
become homemakers and mothers 
soon after graduation." 


HIGH SCHOOL 
For PREVIEW and price information write: 


MEDICAL FILMS, INC. 


116 Natoma Street 
San Francisco 5, Calif. 
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combining live action and animation, with 
Burl Ives, Bobby Driscoll, and Beulah 
Bondi; 

Seal Island, 27-min. Academy Award win- 
ner; 

Motor Mania, amusing safety short featur- 
ing Goofy as a Jekyll-Hyde motorist who 
has his comeuppance for breaking driving 
rules. 

DISNEY CARTOON FESTIVAL NO. | (one 
hour): Six 10-min. animated cartoons fea- 
turing Mickey, Donald Duck, Goofy, and 
others. 


DISNEY CARTOON FESTIVAL NO. 2 (90 
min.): Nine cartoons starring Disney’s 
most popular characters. 


THE MAGIC OF DISNEY (45 min.) ; 
Behind the Scenes of Walt Disney Studio. 
Robert Benchley takes the audience on a 
humorous tour of Disney’s studio wonder- 
land. 
History of Aviation, power flight from the 
Wright brothers to the highspeed airliner, 
honoring the 50th anniversary of aviation. 
The above subjects may be rented sepa- 
rately or in groups. They are available 
from Association Films Regional Libraries: 
Broad at Elm, Ridgefield, N. J.; 79 E. 
Adams St., Chicago; 1915 Live Oak St., Dal- 
las; and 351 Turk St., San Francisco. 


MUSIC: CAREER OR HOBBY? | reel, 
sound. Color $100; B & W $50. Coronet 
Films, 65 E. South Water St., Chicago 1. 
Educational collaborator: Frank S. Endi- 
cott, associate professor of education, North- 
western University. The film indicates 
ways in which music can be investigated as 
a vocation and shows the place of music 
as an amateur interest. 


CANADIAN ROCKIES STUDY. I1 min. 16 
mm. Color, sound. Catalog No. 5664. 
Bailey Films, Inc., 6590 De Longpre Ave., 
Hollywood 28, Calif. $100 or $4.50 rental 
fee. Each frame is a colorful vignette in 
itself, and a_ full-freighted commentary 
opens new vistas for understanding and ap- 
preciation of the beauty and wildlife of 
real wilderness to the artist, student, sports- 
man, naturalist, and tourist. 


BY MAP AND COMPASS. 26 min. 16 mm. 
Sound. Color $190; B & W $95. Produced 
by Crawley Films, Ltd. for Silva Ltd. In- 
ternational Film Bureau, 57 E. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4. Exploring by map and 
compass, a boy and his father hike through 
parts of Canada. 

CHILD AT PLAY. 18 min. 16 mm. Sound, 
B & W $75. Communications Materials 
Center, Columbia University, New York 27. 


NEW FILMSTRIPS 
Physical Education 


BASKETBALL RULES FOR GIRLS. A set of 
six filmstrips, color. $24.00. Produced by 
Gertrude Jacobs, under the technical di- 
rection of NSGWS. Part I, The Game; 
Part II, Violations; Part HI, Technical 
Fouls; Part IV, Personal Fouls; Part V, 
Officiating; Part VI, Questions and Answers. 
Available by purchase only, from NSGWS, 
1201 - 16th St., N.W., Wash. 6, D. C. *® 
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Association Committees 


1953—1954 


To those of you who are not serving on Association committees, the 
work of AAHPER’s 31 regular committees, 5 joint committees, and the repre- 


sentatives of the Association may seem of little concern. However, if you 
could only see the correspondence, read the reports, attend the meetings, 
study the recommendations, and realize the accomplishments of the com 
mittees—then you would really know how much committees contribute to 
the professional growth of the Association. Committee work is of tremendous 


value to every AAHPER member. 


Names of the 1953-54 committee members, recently appointed by Asso 


ciation President Clifford Lee Brownell, are listed below. These persons are 
giving willingly of their time and attention to help solve professional prob 
lems which concern all AAHPER members. Committee chairmen would wel 
come comments and suggestions from you, so please feel free to write them at 


any time. 


To you who are serving as committee members for 1953-54, the Associa 


tion wishes to ex press its appreciation of your work and of your service to 


the profession. E 
standing contribution. 


STANDING COMMITTEES 
Nominating 

Chairman: N. P. Neilson, University of 
Utah, Salt Lake City ('54) 

E. C. Davis, University of Southern Cal 
ifornia, Los Angeles (‘54) 

M. Gladys Scott, State University of Iowa, 
City (54) 

Paul Landis, State Dept. of Education, 
Columbus, Ohio (°54) 

Grover Mueller, Board of Education, 
Philadelphia, Pa. (54) 

J. W. Kistler, Louisiana State University, 
Baton Rouge ('54) 

Ruth Weythman, Western Washington 
College of Education, Bellingham (°54) 


Affiliated Organizations 

Chairman: Harold T. Friermood, YMCA, 
291 Broadway, New York (°55) 

Ben W. Miller, University of California, 
Los Angeles (°54) 

Lynn Rodney, Pacific Representative, 
National Recreation Association, Los An- 
geles ('56) 

Josephine Christaldi, Public Schools, Phil 
adelphia, Pa. (‘54) 

Nora Hall, Tacoma-Pierce County Health 
Dept., Puyallup, Wash. ('56) 

Edward Pastore, Boy's Clubs of America, 
$81-4th Ave., New York ('55) 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL 


EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


Anderson Award 

Chairman: C. H. McCloy, State Univer 
sity of Iowa, lowa City ('54) 

Margaret Brown, Panzer College, East 
Orange, N. J. (°56) 

Charles E. Spencer, State Dept. of Public 
Instruction. Raleigh, (°55) 

Tillman Hall, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles ('56) 

Paul R. Washke, University of Oregon, 
Eugene 


Audio-Visual Materials 


Chairman: John A. Friedrich, Michigan 
State College, East Lansing (‘55) 

Dave Bartelma, University of Colorado, 
Boulder (55) 

Douglas Evans, Washington High School, 
Sioux Falls, Dak. ('56) 

Ruth Palmer, Supervisor, Physieal Edu 
cation, Kenosha, Wis. (°56) ‘ 

Lowell Drake, Supervisor of Health and 
Physical frie, Pa. (°54) 

Marjoiie Fish, State Teachers College, 
Trenton, N. J. (54) 

Gerald R. Russom, 451 N. Hill St. Los 
Angeles 

Helen Almonrode, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Conway, Ark. (°55) 

Agnes McQuarrie, Washington State Col 
lege, Pullman (°55) 


ery AAHPER member owes you recognition for your out 


Constitution 


Chairman: C. ]. Alderson, University of 
Texas, Austin (Parliamentarian) 

Ruth Byler, State Dept. of Education, 
Hartford, Conn. 

Margaret Bourne, High School, Evanston, 
Tl. 

John R. Lekevre, Public Schools, Arling 
ton, Va. 

Merle Henre, Public Schools, Kansas City, 
Kan. ('54) 

Alice O. Bronson, University of Utah 
Salt Lake City (‘54) 

Herbert Steiner, State Dept. of Educa 
tion, Baltimore, Md. (°55) 

Willis J. Baughman, University of Ala 
bama, University (55) 

Carol Hooper, Public Schools, Redlands 
Calif (4) 

George Werner, W. 503-4th St., Spokane, 
Wash 


Facilities and Equipment 


Chairman: Charles Heilman, Drake Uni 


versity, Des Moines, lowa 

Guy W. Nesom, Northwest State College, 
Natchitoches, La. (56) 

H. J. McCormick, Sacramento State Col 
lege, Sacramento, Calif. (56) 


Carl Youngworth, Yankton College, Yank 
ton, S. Dak. ('54) 
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Harold Bishop, Chico State College, 
Chico, Calif. 

Virgil Schooler, University High School, 
Bloomington, Ind. (54) 

Arthur L. Smith, Public Schools, Great 
Neck, N. Y. (°55) 

Ellen Waters, University of Washington, 
Seattle (°55) 

James W. Grimm, Public Schools, Ham 
ilton, Ohio 


Finance 


Chairman: Thomas FE. McDonough, Box 
608, Emory University, Ga 

Fdwina Jones, Public Schools, Cleveland, 
Ohio ('56) 

Verne S. Landreth, State Dept. of Educa 
tion, Sacramento, Calif. ('56) 

Louis Keller, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis (‘54) 

Anne Finlayson, Public Schools, Kalama 
zoo, Mich. ("54) 


Gulick Award 


Chairman: Elmer D. Mitchell, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor (54) 

W. R. LaPorte, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles ('54) 

Charles Spencer, State Dept. of Health, 
Raleigh, N. (°55) 

Glen Galligan, Washington State College, 
Pullman (°56) 

Grace Jones, Public Schools, Summit, 
N. J. (56) 

Mary McKee, University of Missouri, Co 
lumbia (°55) 


Honor Awards 


Chairman: Clair V. Langton, Oregon 
State College, Corvallis ('54) 

Dorothy LaSalle, Wayne University, De- 
troit, Mich. (°54) 

Katherine Montgomery, Florida State 
University, Tallahassee (°55) 

C. H. McCloy, State University of Lowa, 


‘Towa City (°55) 


Elwood C. Davis, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles ('56) 

Minnie Lynn, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ('56) 


International Relations 


Chairman: 1D. K. Stanley, University of 
Florida, Gainesville (‘54) 

Delia P. Hussey, Public Schools, De 
troit, Mich. (°56) 

Dorothy Ainsworth, Smith College, North- 
ampton, Mass. 

Mabel Lee, University of Nebraska, Lin- 
('56) 

Thomas McDonough, Emory University, 
Ga. (54) 

Dorothy B. Nyswander, University of Cal- 
ifornia, Berkeley (‘54) 

R. B. Frost, South Dakota State College, 
Brookings (°55) 

Marjorie Stevenson, Eastern Montana 
College of Education, Billings ('55) 

lL. W. Fraley, University of Maryland, 
College Park ('55) 
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Legislative 


Chairman: Everett Hebel, State Dept. of 
Education, Trenton, N. J. ('55) 

Zollie Maynard, State Board of Educa- 
tion, Tallahassee, Fla. (°56) 

Jack George, State Dept. of Education, 
Concord, N. H. (56) 

Gerry L. Quirk, State Dept. of Educa- 
tion, Richmond, Va. ('56) 

Dorothy Frane, 155 Morgantown  St., 
Kingwood, W. Va. (°56) 

George W. Ayars, State Dept. of Edu- 
cation, Dover, Del. ('54) 

Ruth V. Byler, State Dept. of Education, 
Hartford, Conn. (°54) 

George Sirnio, State Dept. of Education, 
Salem, Ore. (°54) 

Paul Landis, State Dept. of Education, 
Columbus, Ohio ('54) 

Henry Shenk, University of Kansas, Law 
rence (55) 

Catherine Wilkinson, Public Schools, 
Phoenix, Ariz. (°55) 

Charles Vettiner, Director, Jefferson 
County Playground and Recreation Board, 


Louisville, Ky. ('55) 


Local, State, and District Associations 

Chairman: Clarence Biedenweg, Public 
Schools, Fort Wayne, Ind. ('55) 

Ethel Kloberg, Public Schools, Baldwin, 
N. ¥. (3) 

Agnes Stoodley, Montana State Universi- 
ty, Missoula (°56) 

Frank E. Adams, High School, Tecumseh, 
Neb. ('56) 

Helen Corrubia, Public Schools, Tulsa, 
Okla. (56) 

Virginia Morris, University of Oklahoma, 
Norman ('54) 

Marion E. Hanby, State Dept. of Educa- 
tion, Dover, Del. ('54) 

Glen Worthington, City Recreation Dept., 
Logan, Utah (54) 

Elizabeth Kelley, Fresno State College, 
Fiesno, Calif. (54) 

Allen P. Jeffries, State Dept. of Educa- 
tion, Boise, Idaho (°55) 

Mabel Shirley, St. Olaf College, North- 
field, Minn. (°55) 

A. Gwendolyn Drew, Washington Univer- 
sity, St. Louis. Mo. (°55) 


Necrology 


Chairman: Paul Washke, University of 
Oregon, Eugene (°55) 

Barbara Holland, Public Schools, Dear- 
born, Mich. (°56) 

Fred Cozens, University of California, 
Berkeley ('54) 

Hiawatha Crosslin, Southwest Texas 
State Teachers College, San Marcos ('56) 

Lawrence Hill, Ithaca College, Ithaca, 
N. ¥. (34) 

Mary McKee, University of Missouri, Co- 
lumbia (55) 
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Periodical 


Chairman: S. B. Sudduth, George Pea- 
body College, Nashville, Tenn. (55) 

Charles F. Hertler, Montana State Uni- 
versity, Missoula ('56) 

Dudley Ashton, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln (°56) 

Charles Stoddart, Jr., Pennsylvania State 
College, State College, Pa. (’56) 

Donald Boydston, University of Missis- 
sippi, University (°54) 

Ethel Tobin, University of California, 
Los Angeles (°54) 

Mildred Muench, High School, Clinton, 
N. ¥. (54) 

Frank Sills, State University of lowa, Iowa 
City (55) 

Dorothy LaSalle, Wayne University, De- 
troit, Mich. (°55) 


Permanent Historical Records 
and Exhibits 


Chairman: C. O. Jackson, University of 
Illinois, Urbana (°55) 

Caskey Settle, New Mexico Highlands 
University, Las Vegas ('54) 

Patrick Tork, West Virginia University, 
Morgantown (‘54) 

Alice L. Spillane, 3801 Conn. Ave., N.W., 
Wash. 8, D. C. ('55) 

A. A. Auernheimer, University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle (°55) 

John Van Why, University of South Da- 
kota, Vermillion (°56) 

Sam W. Jones, City Schools, Knoxville, 
Tenn. (°56) 

Sally Southerland, Wilmore School, Char- 
lotte 3, N. C. (°56) 

Walter Kadel, Public Schools, Wilming- 
ton, Del. (°54) 


Resolutions 


Chairman: Wesley Cushman, Ohio State 
University, Columbus ('54) 

Robert Pieh, Antioch College, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio (°55) 

Margaret McCall, Alabama College, Mon- 
tevallo (°56) 

Albert Rosenthal, Jordan Mott High 
School, New York City (56) 

Marie Hanss, Harris Teachers College, 
St. Louis, Mo. ('54) 

Eva Seen, Oregon State College, Corvallis 


Vocational Guidance 


Chairman: Clifford L. Peek, University 
of Washington, Seattle ('54) 

John E. Nixon, Stanford University, Stan- 
ford, Calif. ('54) 

Julius Kuhnert, Board of Education, 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. (°54) 

Frank Adams, High School, Tecumseh, 
Nebr. (°55) 

Helen Byington, Public Schools, Houston 
Fex. (55) 

Richard Tierman, Public Schools, Rich 
mond, Ind. ('56) 
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Yearbook Policies 


Chairman: Helen N. Smith, University 
ot Cincinnati, Cincinnati, (°55) 

Ruth Abernathy, University of California, 
Los Angeles (°54) 

Anne S. Duggan, Texas State College for 
Women, Denton ('54) 

Howard G. Richardson, State Dept. of 
Education, Augusta, Maine ('55) 

Mrs. Herman Gimmestad, Midland Co/- 
lege, Fremont, Nebr. ('56) 

Golden Romney, University of Washing- 
ton, Seattle ('56) 


CONTINUING COMMITTEE 


Committee To Work with the 
Teaching Film Custodians, Inc. 


Chairman: Bernice Moss, University ot 
Utah, Salt Lake City. 

Fred Hein, AMA, 535 N. Dearborn, Chi 
cago, 10. 

Helen Starr, Public Schools, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

George Stafford, University of Mlinois, 
Urbana. 

Marjorie Fish, New Jersey State Teachers 
College, Trenton. 

Everett Hebel, Dept. of Education, Tren 
ton, N. J. 

Elizabeth 
D.C. 

John Hutchinson, Columbia University, 
New York. 


PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEES 


Committee To Clarify the Operating 
Code for the Anderson Award 
Committee* 


Chairman: Ray Duncan, University of 
West Virginia, Morgantown. 

Luell W. Guthrie, Stanford University, 
Stanford, Calif. 

Paul Washke, University of Oregon, Eu- 
gene. 

Consultant: Ruth Evans, Public Schools, 
$2 Spring St., Springfield, Mass. 


Avery, AAHPER, Wash. 6, 


Committee To Develop a Plan To Dele- 
gate Responsibility and Authority on 
Association Affairs to Headquarters 
Staff* 


Chairman: Clifford L. Brownell, Colum 
bia University, New York. 

William Hughes, Temple 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ruth Abernathy, University of Califor 
nia, Los Angeles. 


University, 


Committee To Establish Policies Re- 
lating to Organizations Affiliating with 
AAHPER* 


Chairman: Anne Finlayson, Central High 
School, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Thomas McDonough, Emory University, 
Ga. 

M. Gladys Scott, State University of lowa 
Iowa City. 


*Committee of the AAHPER Board of 
Directors 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


Committee on Microfilming Valuable. 


District Records 


Chairman: Carolyn Bookwalter, Indiana 
University, Bloomington. 

Ethel Kloberg, Board of Education, Bald 
win, N. Y. 

Leonard Marti, Dept. of Physical Edu 
cation for Men, University of North Da 
kota, Grand Forks. 

Elizabeth Moore, Louisiana State Uni 
versity, Baton Rouge. 

Luell W. Guthrie, Stanford University, 
Stanford, Calif. 

Agnes Stoodley, Montana State Universi 
tv, Missoula. 


Committee To Prepare an Operating 
Code for the Board of Directors 


Chairman: Vaughn Blanchard, 467 W. 
Hancock, Detroit 1, Mich. 

Helen Manley, Public Schools, 7401 Bal 
son Ave., University City 5, Mo 

Carl Nordly, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis. 


Committee on Professional Ethics 


Chairman: David K. Brace, University of 
Texas, Austin. 

A. A. Esslinger, University of Oregon, 
Eugene. 

Ruth Evans, Springfield College, Spring 
field, Mass. 

Julian Smith, State Dept. of Public In 
struction, Lansing, Mich. 

Elsa Schneider, Dept. of Health, Educa 
tion, and Welfare, Wash. 25, D. C. 


Committee To Recommend Policies Re- 
lating to District Subsidy and Recipro- 
cal Services 


Chairman: Carroll Smith, High School 
Garden City, N. Y. @ 

Ray O. Duncan, University of West Vir 
ginia, Morgantown. 

Bernice Moss, University of Utah, Salt 
Lake City. 

Carl A. Troester, ]r., 
Wash. 6, D. ¢ 


1201-l6th N.W., 


Committee on Relationships with 
Voluntary Agencies and Related 
Groups* 

Chairman: Fred Hein, AMA, 535 N. Dear 
born St., Chicago. 

Bernice Moss, University of Utah, Salt 
Lake City. 


Committee To Study District Reports 
and Functions of District 
Representatives 


Chairman: Louis Keller, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis. 

H. H. House, State College of Washing 
ton, Pullman. 

Leon Kranz, 
Evanston, Il. 

Luell W. Guthrie, Stanford University, 
Stanford, Calif. 

Anne Finlayson, Central High School, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Northwestern University, 


Committee To Study the Possibilities 
of Changing the Name of the 
Association® 


Chairman: Ben Miller, University of Cali 
fornia, Los Angeles 
Ruth Abernathy, University of California, 
Los Angeles 
William Hughes, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Temple University, 


Committee To Restudy Relationships 
of State, District, and National 
Associations 


Elizabeth Moore, Louisiana 


State University, Baton Rouge. 


Chairman 


Lloyd Jones, Pennsylvania State College, 
State College 

N. P. Neilson, University of Utah, Salt 
Lake City 

Alice Bronson, University of Utah, Salt 
Lake City 

Ben Miller, University of California, Los 
Angeles 24 


Yearbook Preparation 


Chairman: Delia Hussey, Board of Educa 
tion, Detroit, Mich 
Glenn Arnett, County Schools, San Diego, 
Calif 

Dudley Ashton, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln 

Howard Bovee, 1750-16th St. N. W,, 
Wash., D. ¢ 

Ruth Evans, Springfield College, Spring 
field, Mass. 

Kdwina Jones, Board of Fducation, Cleve 
land, Ohio. 

Ruth Lins, Public Schools, Rockford, Tl 

Ruth Murray, Wayne University, Detroit, 
Mich 

Elsa Schneider, U. S. Office of Education, 
Wash. 25, D. ¢ 

Perry Sandeli, Div. of Dental Health 
American Dental 


Education, Association, 
Chicago 11 
Ora Wakeheld, Public Schools, Nashville, 


Tenn 


JOINT COMMITTEES 


Joint Committee on Relationships with 
the Armed Forces 


{AHPER Representatives 

Chairman \ A. Fsslinger, Springfield 
College, Springfield, Mass. ('55) 

Charles Forsythe, State Dept. of Educa 
tion, Lansing, Mich. (°54) 

John Nixon, Stanford University, Stan 
ford, Calif. 

Harold 
vania, Philadelphia (54) 


serridge, University of Pennsyl 


Carl E. Willgoose, Oswego State Teachers 
College, Oswego, N. Y. ('55) 

Blair Gullion, Washington University, St. 
Louis, Mo. ('55) 
Simon A. McNeely, U. § 
Office of Education, Wash. 25, D. C 

Helen Slocum, 5905 Elliot Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn. (56) 


Consultant 


South, 
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Enjoy 
yourself... 


refresh 
with 
Coke 


“Coke” ts @ registered trade-mark 


Harold K. Jack, State Board of Educa- 
tion, Richmond, Va. ('56) 

William D. Thompson, deputy chief, 
National Organizations Branch, Dept. of 
Defense, Office of Public Information, 
Wash., D. C. ('56) 


Joint Committee of College Physical 
Education Association, National Col- 
legiate Athletic Association, and 
AAHPER 


AAHPER Representatives: 

Chairman: Thomas McDonough, Emory 
University, Ga. (54) 

Dudley S$. DeGroot, Athletic Branch— 
SAD—USAREUR, APO 696-A, % Postmas- 
ter, New York City. 

Howard Hobson, Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn. ('56) 


Joint Committee on Surfacing Methods 
and Materials—the American Institute 
of Park Executives, the American 
Recreation Society, and AAHPER 


AAHPER Representatives: 

Cecil Zahn, Board of Education, 451 N. 
Hill St., Los Angeles, Calif. ('55) 

H. Cecil Moon, Board of Education, City 
Hall, Atlanta, Ga. ('55) 

J. Bertram Kessel, AAHPER, Wash., D.C. 


Joint Committee of AAHPER and In- 
ternational Council for Exceptional 
Children 


AAHPER $ Representatives: 

Chairman: Josephine’ L. Rathbone, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City. 

George L. Sanford, Newington Home and 
Hospital for Cripple® Children, Newington, 
Conn. 

Arthur Daniels, Ohio State University, 
Columbus 10. 

Clifford L. Bream, Jr., Veterans Adminis- 
tration, Wash. 25, D. C. 

Robert Gates, State Dept. of Education, 
Tallahassee, Fla. 


Joint Committee on Standards for In- 
terscholastic Athletics for Boys— 
AAHPER, National Federation of State 
High School Athletic Associations, and 
National Association of Secondary 
School Principals 


AAHPER Representatives: 

Levi Craig, 1362 N. 43rd St., E. St. Louis, 
Til. 

Grady Skillern, Supervisor of Boys Physi- 
cal Education, Box 131, Tulsa, Okla. ('56) 

Charles Forsythe, State Dept. of Educa- 
tion, Lansing, Mich. ('54) 

Harry Scott, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City (°55) 

George Sirnio, Dept. of Education, Salem, 
Ore. ("54) 

George Werner, W. 503-4th Ave., Spo- 
kane, Wash. (°55) 
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AAHPER REPRESENTATIVES 


U. S. Olympic Association 


Vaughn Blanchard, Detroit Public Schools, 
Detroit, Mich. 


U. S. Volleyball Association 


Clayton T. Shay, Springfield College, 
Springfield, Mass. 

DeForest Showley, Newtrier High School, 
Winnetka, Ill. 


School and College Conference of the 
National Safety Council 

A. H. Pritzlaff, Board of Education, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Joint Committee on Safety Charter 
for Children and Youth 


George W. Ayars, Dept. of Public Instruc- 
tion, Dover, Del. 

George T. Stafford, University of Illinois, 
Urbana. 


Co-ordinating Committee on Collegiate 
Problems of Teacher Education 
(AACTE) 


Chairman: Carl L. Nordly, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis. 

Mary Elizabeth McCoy, Northern Illinois 
Teachers College, DeKalb. 

George F. Anderson, AAHPER, Wash., 
D. C. 


Headquarters Staff Representation 


George F. Anderson, Assistant Executive Sec- 
retary 


Co-ordinating Committee of AACTE. 
Executive Committee, Conference for Na- 
tional Co-operation in Aquatics. 
Elizabeth S. Avery, Consultant in Health Edu- 
cation 
Joint Committee of NEA-AMA on Health 
Problems in Education. 
Association for Advancement of Instruc- 
tion About Alcohol and Narcotics. 
American Academy of Pediatrics. 
American School Health Association. 
Co-aperative Committee on School Health 
Education. 
National Conference for Co-operation in 
Health Education. 
National Society for Medical Research. 
Film Council of America. 


Rachel E. Bryant, Consultant in Physical Edu- 
cation and Women's Sports 


Joint Council on International Relations. 
NEA International Relations Committee. 


J. Bertram Kessel, Consultant in Recreation 
and Outdoor Education 
National Social Welfare Assembly. 
Advisory Council on Participation of Na- 
tional Organizations — National Mid- 
Century Committee for Children and 
Youth, Ine. 
Federation of National Professional Or- 
ganizations for Recreation. *® 
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AAHPER’S 
SECTION OFFICERS 


The Association is proud to present its 


leaders. 


The program of our National 


Convention in April is their responsibility 
as elected representatives of our members 


HEALTH EDUCATION DIVISION 


Vice-President: Fred V. Hein, AMA, 535 N. 
Dearborn, Chicago, Il. 

Past-Vice-President: Helen M. Starr, Public 
Schools, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Vice-President-elect: Pattric Ruth O'Keefe, 
Public Schools, Kansas City, Mo. 


Elementary Health Education 

Chairman: Ruth Byler, Dept. of Educa 
tion, Hartford, Conn. 

Chairman-elect: Leslie Irwin, Boston Uni- 
versity, Boston, Mass. 

Secretary: Mercedes Gugisberg, University 
of New Mexico, Albuquerque. 


Secondary Health Education 


Chairman: Malcolm McLelland, State 
Board of Health, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Chairman-elect: Helen Byington, Inde- 
pendent School District, Houston, Tex. 

Secretary: Arthur L. Harnett, Pennsyl- 
vania State College, State College. 


College Health Education 


Chairman: Helen Coops, University of 
Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Chairman-elect: Ross L. Allen, State 
Teachers College, Cortland, N. Y. 

Secretary: Elizabeth McHose, 
University, Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘Temple 


School and College Health Services 


Chairman: Lula Dilworth, Dept. of Pub 
lic Instruction, Trenton, N. 

Chairman-elect: Marie A. Hinrichs, M.D., 
University of Illinois, Urbana. 

Secretary: Annie Ray Moore, State Dept. 
of Education, Raleigh, N. C. 


Safety Education 


Chairman: A. E. Florio, University of Il- 
linois, Urbana. 

Chairman-elect: Harold K. Jack, State 
Board of Education, Richmond, Va. 

Secretary: Homer Allen, Purdue Univer 
sity, Lafayette, Ind. 


Community Health Education 


Chairman: Spencer Reeves, University of 
Washington, Seattle. 


Secretary: Nora Hall, Health Dept., Ta 
coma, Wash. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION DIVISION 


Vice-President: Ray ©. Duncan, West Vir 
ginia University, Morgantown, W. Va. 
Past-Vice-President: Elsa Schneider, Dept. of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Wash. 
2, C. 

Vice-President-elect: Eleanor Metheny, Uni 
versity of Southern California, Los An 
geles. 


Elementary Physical Education 


Woody, Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Ind. 
Chairmen-elect: James Humphrey, Mich 
igan State College, East Lansing. 
Secretary: Ruth Lins, Public 
Rockford, Tl. 


Chairman: Grace 


Schools, 


Secondary Physical Education 


Chairman: Nelson Lehsten, University 
High School, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor. 

Secretary: May 


Carlsbad, N. Mex. 


Morris, High School, 


College Physical Education 


Chairman: Jack Byrom, Oklahoma A and 
M College, Stillwater. 

Chairman-elect: Gwendolyn Drew. Wash 
ington University, St. Louis, Mo. 

Secretary: Thomas FE. McDonough, Emory 
University, Ga. 


RECREATION DIVISION 


Vice-President: Ben W. Miller, University of 
Calitornia, Los Angeles 24, Calif. 

Past-Vice-President: Sterling S. Winans, Calif. 
State Recreation Commission, 721 Capi- 
tal Ave., Room 609, Sacramento 14. 

Vice-President-elect: Hal Orion, 
Administration, Wash., D. C 


Veterans 


Industrial Recreation 


Chairman: Jackson M. Anderson, Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind. 

Chairman-elect: (To be elected.) 

Secretary: William T. Pritchard, General 
Motors Corp., Detroit, Mich. 
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Public Recreation 


Howard Danford, Florida 
State University, Tallahassee 
Chairman-elect: Caswell Miles, State Ed- 
ucation Dept., Albany, N. Y 
Secretary: Edwin Rice, Interagency Rec 
reation Commission, 400 Bauch Building, 
Lansing, Mich. 


Chairman: 


Recreational Therapy 


Chairman: B. J. Rudquist, Veterans Ad 
ministration Hospital, Palo Alto, Calif 

Chairman-elect: Martin W. Meyers, Vet 
erans Administration Hospital, Montrose, 
N. ¥ 

Secretary: 


Kenneth A. Hill, Veterans 


Hiome of Calif., Napa County 


Voluntary and Youth Serving Agencies 


Chairman: Robert Morrison, National 
Jewish Welfare Board, 145 E. 32nd St., N.Y 
Chairman-elect: Berthold) Demsch, Max 
Straus Center, 3500 Douglas Blvd., Chicago 
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GENERAL DIVISION 


AAHPER President-elect: Ruth Abernathy, 
University of California, Los Angeles 


Headquarters Staff Consultant: George bk. An 
derson, AAHPER, Wash., D. ¢ 


Administration and Supervision 


Chairman: Evangeline Reynolds, 450 N 
Grand, Los Angeles 12, Calif 

Chairman-elect: Elmon L. Vernier, Gor 
such and Kennedy Aves., Baltimore 18, Md 

Secretary: Frank ©. Stangel, N. 10th 
St., Milwaukee, Wis 


Aquatic 


David A. Armbruster, State 
University of Iowa, City 
LaNore Morehouse, 
American Red Cross, Chicago 

Secretary: Charles McCattree, Michigan 
State College, East Lansing 


Chairman 


Chairman-elect 


Athletics—Boys and Men 


Russell 
Schools, Arlington, Mass 
Chairman-elect: FE. 4 


Chairman Peterson, Public 
Voltmer, Drake 
University, Des Moines, lowa 
Secretary: George Van Bibber, Univer 
sity of Connecticut, Storrs 
Secretary-elect: Finn B. Eriksen, Public 
Schools, Waterloo, Lowa 


Athletics—Girls and Women 


(National Section for Girls and Women's 
Sports) 
Chairman: Josephine Fiske, Goucher Col 
lege, Baltimore, Md 
Aileene Lockhart, Uni 
versity of Southern California, Los Angeles. 
Secretary: Hazel Dettman, Public Schools, 


fargo, N. Dak 


Chairman-elect 
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Camping and Outdoor Education 
Chairman: Harlan Metcalf, State Teach- 
ers College, Cortland, N. Y. 
Chairman-elect: Randall Watkins, 
versity of Wyoming, Laramie. 
Secretary: Jean Young, Sargent College, 
Boston, Mass. 


Uni- 


Dance 


Chairman: Elizabeth Hayes, University of 
Utah, Salt Lake City, 

Chairman-elect: Margaret Erlanger, Uni- 
versity of Hlinois, Urbana. 
Helen Alkire, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus. 

Treasurer: Lois Ellfeldt, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles. 


Secretary: 


Measurement and Evaluation 


Chairman: Marjorie Phillips, Indiana 
University, Bloomington. 
Chairman-elect: Alfred Hubbard, Uni 


versity of Illinois, Urbana. 
Secretary: Aileene Lockhart, University of 


Southern California, Los Angeles. 


Professional Education 


Chairman: FE. C, 


Davis, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles. 
William L. Hughes, 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Secretary: Anna Espenschade, University 
of California, Berkeley. 


Chairman-elect: 


Professional and Public Relations 


Chairman: 


Leslie Parks, Illinois Soldiers 
and Sailors Children’s School, Normal. 
Chairinan-elect; Helen Fahey, 
Schools, Kansas City, Mo. 
Secretary: Marjorie Eastabrooks, State Of- 
fice of Public Instruction, Olympia, Wash. 


Public 


Research 


Chairman: Joy 


Kistler, 
University, Baton Rouge. 
Chairman-elect: 


Louisiana State 


Laurence Morehouse, 
University of Southern California, Los An- 
geles 


Secretary: 


Esther 
Normal. 


French, Hlinois Normal 


University, 


Research Council 


Chairman: 


Carolyn Bookwalter, 

University, Bloomington, 
Chairman-elect: Harrison Clarke, Uni 

versity of Oregon 


Indiana 


Kugene 
Secretary: Marjorie Phillips, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington. 


Student 


Co-chairmen: 


(lo be appointed.) 

Elena Sliepeevich, Spring- 
ficld College, Springfield, Mass, Joseph D. 
Elkow, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Co-advisors: 


Therapeutics 
Chairman: Robert Shelton, University of 
Illinois, Urbana. 
Chairman-elect: 


Katherine Wells, Welles 


ley College, Wellesley, Mass 
Laura Huelster, University of 
Urbana. 


Secretary: 
Illinois, 


Edwin R. Elbel 


Dept. of Physical Education 
University of Kansas 
Lawrence, Kansas 


CONVENTION 
Lincoln, Neb.—April 7-10 


Missouri Laura Mae Brown 


News from South Africa 


An article praising Ann Ross’ work in 
swimming appeared in the June issue of 
Vigor, publication of the South African 
AHPER. Miss Ross, formerly of Washing- 
ton University, St. Louis, is now on the 
staff of the Department of Physical Educa- 
tion at the University of Stellenbosch, South 
Africa. She held the American Women’s 
Open Diving Championship 1944-46. She 
will return to the United States in March 
1954. 


School Camping 
School camping is under way in the St. 
Louis area, with camping programs in 
Kirkwood and Webster Groves, and others 
to follow in Clayton and University City. 


Nebraska Bob Hamblet 


State Officers 

The following were elected in the Ne- 
braska AHPER for the 1953-54 school year: 
president — Frank Adams, Tecumseh High 
School; president-elect — Harriet Yingling 
Kearney State Teachers College; sec-treas.— 
Dorothy Hanpeter, University of Nebraska; 
and news editor, Bob H&amblet, University 
of Nebraska. 


Personnel Changes 
former 
state 


Iwo Nebraskans have returned 
to the after a vear'’s absence, to ac- 
cept positions in the State Department of 
Education. Edith Greer will act as Direc- 
tor of Elementary Education and Vernon 
Hungate replaces Ray Tibel as Director of 
Special Education, 
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Carl E. Willgoose 
Director of Health and Physical Education 
Oswego State Teachers College 
Osweao, New York 


CONVENTION 
New York City—April 18-23 
(Jointly with National) 


Fall Conference Highlights 


The 7th Annual EDA Fall Conference 
was held at the University of Massachusetts 
in September. 

The State Directors from 12 eastern 
states held a special meeting and consid 
ered how they might work more effectively 
in the various states. 

The State Presidents and District officers 
also met as a group to discuss common 
problems. Of primary concern to this group 
was finding ways of getting district and 
state ideas and programs down to the local 
community level. 

The Committee for Advancement and 
Development of Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation also met to plan for the 
evaluation of programs. 

A full conference report, prepared under 
the direction of Carl Willgoose, is available 
from Benjamin Ricci, Jr., University of 
Massachusetts. 


New York 


Jeannette Saurborn 


Larson Heads Department 


Leonard A. Larson, specialist in’ physi 
cal education research and graduate study, 
associate editor of the Research Quarterly, 
has been named Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Physical Education, Health, and 
Recreation at New York University’s School 
of Education. He succeeds Jay B. Nash, 
who retired in August after 23 years’ ser- 
vice (see p. 6). 


; 
= | 
YOUR DISTRICT REPORTER | 
EASTERN DISTRICT 
RAL DISTRICT 
| 
| 
Tate 


MIDWEST DISTRIC 


Arthur S. Daniels 
Dept. of Physical Education for Men 
Ohio State 
Columbus 


University 
Ohi¢ 


CONVENTION 
Indianapolis, Ind.—Mar. 31-Apr. 2 


Michigan C. T. Van Dalen 


State Convention 


The Michigan AHPER Convention will 
be held at Central Michigan College, Mt. 
Pleasant, Mar. 25-27, 1954. 

Regional Workshops Planned 

The Michigan AHPER Council is plan- 
ning eight regional workshops during No- 
vember to replace the former state-wide 
workshop. The workshops will be held at 
colleges and universities throughout the 
State. 


Football Rules Meetings 
Seventeen rules meetings were held at 
various cities in Michigan during Septem- 
ber, with Charles E. Forsythe and David 
Arnold of the State Department of Public 
Instruction in charge. 


Edwin Rice Joins State Department 
Edwin Rice was recently appointed Con- 
sultant of Physical Education, Health, Rec- 
reation, and Outdoor Education in the 

State Department of Public Instruction. 


Arthur Weston 


Asst. Prof. of Physical Education 
The Rice Institute 
Houston, Texas 


CONVENTION 
Biloxi, Miss.—February 24-26 


Honor Awards 


At the Southern District Convention in 
St. Petersburg, in April 1953, the following 
people received spec ial awards: C. J. Alder- 
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son, University of Texas, Austin, Tex.; 
Oliver K. Cornwell, University of North 
Carolina, Raleigh; Helen C. Corrubia, Pub- 
lic Schools, Tulsa, Okla.; Gilbert Hermance, 
Rice Institute, Houston, Tex.; E. Benton 
Salt, University of Florida, Gainesville; 
Caroline Sinclair, Madison College, Harri- 
sonburg, Va.; Mary Ella Lunday Soule, 
University of Georgia, Athens; and Solon 
B. Sudduth, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 


Honor Award Committee 


The new Honor Award Committee for 
the Southern District is composed of the 
following members: Mrs. Jessie Mehling, 
chairman, State Department of Education, 
Montgomery, Ala.; D. K. Brace, University 
of Texas, Austin; Elizabeth Autrey, John 
Stetson University, Deland, Fla.; William 
Scheerer, director of physical education, 
Wofford College, Spartanburg, S. C.; Alfred 
M. Reece, Jr., director of aquatics, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, Lexington; Wincie Ann 
Carruth, director of physical education for 
women, University of Arkansas, Fayette- 
ville; and Helen Corrubia, Public Schools, 
Tulsa, Okla. 


Nominations for President-elect 


Nominations for the Southern District 
President-elect should be as soon as 
possible to any of the following committee 
members: Linden B. Sherrill, Louisiana 
State University, Baton Rouge; Charles E. 
Spencer, State Department of Education, 
Raleigh, N. C., and Margaret McCall, chair- 
man, Alabama College for Women, Monte- 
vallo. 


sent 


Margie |. Mills 

AHPER Convention 
The annual state convention of the Ark- 
ansas AHPER will be in Hot Springs Nov. 
5-7, featuring Simon McNeely, U.S. Office 
Wash., D. C., 


Arkansas 


of Education, as the main 


speaker. 


New Director at A&M 
New Director of Health, Physical Educa 
tion, and Athletics at Arkansas A and M 
College is John Dratz, formerly of Missoula, 
Mont. 


Florida Miller K. Adams 
4th Working Conference 
The Fourth AHPER Working Confer 


ence will be held in Leesburg, December 
4-6. The Florida AHPER expects a larger 
turnout than last year's record attendance 
ot 130° participants. Many projects have 
recommended for consid- 


been conference 


eration. 


New Teen-Age Canteen 

Ihe Board of Public Recreation § of 
Tampa will open a new Teen-Age Club in 
the West Tampa area in December. The 
Optimist Club of West Tampa is taking 
over the responsibility of completing the 
modern youth center. The building of this 
recreation center is the result of a commu 
nity project initiated by the West Tampa 
Teen-Age Club and supported by the citi- 
zens of West Lampa. ® 


SECTIONAL VIEW OF THE DOORWAY 


Fits by Expansion Into Doorway. 


Instantly 
Installed. 


No Nails 
No Screws 


Booklet of 


exercises 
included. 

‘Recommended 
by doctors and 
health educators 

» 
Price $6.95 
Or write for catalog and information to 


OLYMPIAN INDUSTRIES, INC. 


4720 N. Kilpatrick Ave. © Chicago 30 


Available at Leading Stores 


DUKE UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


Course in 
Physical Therapy 


ON OCTOBER 4, 1954, a 15 
months’ course will begin for 
men and women college gradu- 
ates who can present twenty-six 
hours of college credits in the 
biological, physical social 
sciences. Selected applicants 
having 90 hours of college credit 
who can meet the above science 
requirements, may be accepted. 
Physics and chemistry credits are 
required of all applicants. 


For further information, ad- 
dress Director, Division of Phys- 
ical Therapy, Duke University 
School of Medicine, Durham, 
North Carolina. 
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Get your membership card 
NOW and get reduced rates 


at Convention registration 


P.S. If you send in two new (never before in AAHPER) regular mem- 
berships or one professional membership with your name, you will get 
as an extra dividend a copy of AAHPER’s first yearbook, Developing 


Democratic Human Relations, selected as an outstanding book in 


education 


AAHPER MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 


Mail to: Circulation Dept., AAHPER, 1201 16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Name 


Address 


New Renewal 
(Type of membership) 
$ enclosed 
() Please bill me. (Faculty endorsement for student) 
Begin membership with month of Apr. ‘53 Sept. "53 . Jan. "54 


(No subscription available without membership.) 


“Advertisers: 
in { IS Issue 


American Squares 47 
Athletic Institute, The Cover Il 
Barnes Co., A. S. 6 
Berman Chemical Co. 55 
Bouvé Boston School 50 
Capezio, S., Inc. 47 
Champion Knitwear Co. 39 
Chatila & Co., A. 
Chesbrough Mfg. Co. 28 
Chicago Roller Skate Co. 46 
Coca-Cola Co. 60 
Delta Psi Kappa 51 
Duke University 63 
Georgia Marble Co. 35 
Gretsch Mfg. Co., Fred 47 
Harvard Table Tennis Corp. 2 
Hillerich & Bradsby 55 
Hillyard Chemical Co. 3 
Kisch, Inc., S. D. 37 
Lea & Febiger 42 
MacGregor Co., The 37 
McArthur & Sons, George 54 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. 4 
Medart Products, Inc. Cover IV 
Medical Films, Inc. 56 
Moore, E. R. 
Mosby Co., C. V. 41 
National Sports Equipment Co. 51 
Nissen Trampoline Co. 37 
Ocean Pool Supply Co. 2 
Olympian Industries, Inc. 63 
Porter Corp., J. E. 7 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 53 
Rawlings Mfg. Co. 55 
Russell Records 45 
Saunders Co., W. B. 43 
Selva & Sons, Inc. 45 
Square Dance Assoc. 45 
U. S. Rubber Co. 49 
TYPES OF 
MEMBERSHIP 
Regular $ 5.00 
(Includes $2 for Journal) 
Professional 10.00 


(Includes $2 for Journal 


Student 
(Includes $2 for Journal) 


Student 
Professional 


(Includes $2 for Journal 


and $3 for Research Quarteriy) 


5.00 


and $1.50 for Research Quarterly) 
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AAHPER 
PUBLICATIONS LIST 


Check this list of professional helps 
available to you as an AAHPER member 


DISCOUNT PUBLICATIONS * 3 Leopfilms on Artificial Respiration, 4 loops: |. Get 
1 Research Methods Applied to Health, Physical Edu- % 
cation, and Recreation. Rey. Ed. 1952. 535 pp. $5.00 two knees; 3. Back-pressure arm-lift on one knee; 4. 


: : Changing operators. Complete with adapter to fit any 
2 Developing Democratic Human Relations Through 


: projector and commentary. 

Health Education, Physical Education, and Recrea- 4 Physical Education for Children of Elementary 
tion, 1951. 562 pp. This first yearbook presents methods School Age. Recommendations of a representative Na 
for the acquiring of democratic concepts and attitudes tional Conference on Elementary School Children. 1951. 
through childhood, early and late adolescence, and adult- 17 pp. 

hood. $3.00 5 College Facilities for Physical Education, Health 

3 Measurement and Evaluation Materials Applied to Education, and Recreation—Standards for Design and 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. 1950. Construction. The College Physical Education Associa 
138 pp. $2.50 tion. 1947. 133 pp. 

4 Masters Theses in Health, Physical Education, and 6 Convention Proceedings of the College Physical Ed- 
Recreation, 1930-46. Thomas K. Cureton. Over 4,000 ucation Association 1938, -39, -40, -41, 49,51, -52 each 
theses, completely cross-indexed by subjects and areas. 1953 Proceedings 
292 pp. $3.00 7 American Academy of Physical Education—Profes- 

5 Doctorate Theses Reported by Graduate Depart- sional Contributions No. 1. Papers and ee ae 

. sented at the annual meetings——1950, 1951. 94 pp. 
ments of Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- : ‘ 4 ; a 
tion, 1930-46 inclusive. T. K. Cureton. 39 pp. 50c 8 American Academy of Physical Education—Profes- 
© sional Contributions No. Papers and reports pre 
oblems in Hea th Education, Phys- sented at the annual meeting—1952. 88 pp. 
ical Education, and Recreation. 1953. 136 pp. Paper $2.00 9 National Conference for the Mobilization of Health 
Cloth $2.50 Education, Physical Education, and Recreation— 

7 The Physical Educator Asks About Health, Report aah - 9 
of the Joint Committee on Health Problems in Education Tyee 
of the National Education Association and the American NEA DISCOUNT ONLY 
Medical Association. 1951. 18 pp. 50c¢ 1 Putting PR into HPER. A Prblic Relations Handbook, 

8 Costume Cues, Prepared by Frances Bascom and Chat AAHPER the National 

School Public Relations Association, 68 pp 
— Dense, for 2 Physical Education in Small Schools, 1948. 158 pp. 
. 1952. 32 pp. 50¢ 
hing Dance: A—Vol. I— Small Schools, 1948. 67 pp. 
Modern Dance and Children’s Riythm; B—Vol. 1 School Health Services. Prepared by Joint Committe 
11—Folk, Square. and Social Dance. Selected list of on Health Problems in) Education of the NEA and 
recordings, piano music, books, and articles. each volume $1.00 AMA. 1953. 480° pp. 
| Desirable Athletic Ceripetition for Children. A 

1 Recreation Bibliography. 71 pp. $1.00 guide for those concerned with athletics for children. 

2 Evaluation Schedules for Major Programs in Health Discount as follows: 2-9 copies, 35¢ each; 10-99 copies, 
Education, Physical Education, and Recreation, pre- 25c each; 100 or more, 20c each. , 
pared as part of the American Association of Colleges 2 Physical Education—An Interpretation, Vhird ver 
for Teacher Education accreditation plan, 1952. sion of the Platform for Physical Education. Discounts 

A set of schedules (Call 3 areas) $1.00 as follows: 2-9 copies, 35c each; 10-99 copies, 25¢ each; 
Separate schedule tone area) 506¢ 100 or more, 10¢ each. 


* 10% discount on single copies to AAHPER members only. On quantity orders, NE A discount 
as follows: 2-9 copies, 10%; 10.99 copies, 25%; 100 or more, 3% 13% When NEA discount is 
allowed, single copy discount will not apply 

** No single copy discount. NEA discount on quantity orders 


Clip the coupon below and mail it today 


ORDER BLANK 3 
To insure most effective service and save handling charges, please enclose cash, check or postal money order with this blank. 
DISCOUNT PUBLICATIONS NO DISCOUNT NEA DISCOUNT ONLY 
No. Quantity No. Quantity PUBLICATIONS AND No. Quantity 
FILMS 
6 No. Quantity 


American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 


1201 16th Street. N.W. Washington 6, D. C. 


$4.50 


50c¢ 


$2.00 
$1.75 
$2.00 


$1.50 


$1.50 


$1.00 
$1.00 


50c¢ 


$5.00 


50c 
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HE leadership and popularity of 

Medart Gymnasium Apparatus 
is universal. Practical design, su- 
perior quality, skillful craftsmanship 
and exceptional durability have 
made it the unmatched favorite 
among schools, colleges, the U. S. 
Armed Forces, Olympic Games and 
championship meets all over the 
world. 


Whether your budget is large or 
limited—whether you need a single 
item of equipment or all that is re- 
quired to furnish an entire gym— 
Medart is your logical choice. Never 
surpassed in value; always conform- 
ing precisely to all Official Stand- 
ards, Medart Gym Apparatus can 
be specified with complete confidence 
that nothing better is made. 


If you are concerned in the planning, 
building, furnishing or moderniza- 
tion of a gymnasium, it will pay you 
to consult with Medart. 80 Years of 
experience is at your service without 
obligation. 


d’s Mo 


um Apparatus 


MEDART'S LINE OF GYM EQUIPMENT IS. COMPLETE 


Climbing Poles & Ladders 
Boxing Rings & Bag Supports 
Vault, Jump & Game Standards 
Stall Bars 

Physical Fitness Apparatus 
Rowing Machines 

Pulley Weights 

Mats & Mat Trucks 

Physical Therapy Equipment 


Anthropometric Equipment 
Basketball Backstops 
Basketball Scoreboards 
Football Scoreboards 
Telescopic Gym Seats 
Steel Lockers 
Wire Baskets & Racks 
... plus virtually any equipment 
for the gym. 


Write For Literature 
FRED MEDART PRODUCTS, INC. 


3544 DeKalb St. « St. Louis 18, Missouri 
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